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I had been awake some time, wedged tight 
in my berth, with a knee against the wall 
and a foot against the iron rail, which pre- 
vented my falling bodily to the floor, 
listening lazily to the drumming of the screw. 
We had passed through very rough weather 
the day before, and the boat was still rolling 
heavily. From time to time I could see the 
horizon, bearing Crete on its rim, swing into 
sight across the glass of the port-hole, and 
now and then a great blue transparency of 
wave would fling itself against the window, 
darkening the cabin fora moment. Then the 
boat righted itself, and the bright reflection of 
the water cast on the roof scudded along again 
till another big wave took us in hand. But it 
was a glorious morning, and though I would 
willingly have prolonged those delicious 
moments which lie on the borderland between 
sleep and waking, I felt it my duty to wake 
Tom. He stretched himself lazily, and sat 
up. 

‘It is good to be at sea,’’ he said. 
do we get to Alexandria ?’’ 

‘* About one.”’ 

‘‘Well, it’s time to get up. Shall I get up 
first or you? How this old tub is rolling. 
There’s not room for us both to dress 
together.’’ 

‘*You,’’ said I, promptly. 

Tom rang the bell and ordered his bath. 

‘* Hot and salt,’’ said he. 

He staggered into his dressing-gown, 
plunged at his slippers, and sidled out of the 
cabin. I found to my disgust that I was too 
much awake to continue not thinking, and 
read the directions for putting on the lifebelt, 
according to the principles of the P. and O. 
Drowning—a horrible death ! People who had 
been nearly drowned were supposed to say that 
it was delightful, like going slowly to sleep. 
Well, perhaps it was better than some deaths. 
And then, bya natural transition, my thoughts 
wandered to where I was going, and what I 
was going to do. 


‘* When 


Tom and I were on our way to join Harry 
Brookfield. Six months ago he had lost his 
wife. She had been dressing for a ball in 
London, and her dress caught fire. She died 
in a few hours. 

Since then he had been abroad, and this 
winter he was in Egypt. He had written to 
me saying that he was going up the Nile in a 
dahabeah for a few months, and would Tom 
and I joinhim. And we, for our vices or vir- 
tues, being people of leisure, said we would. 
Harry had been in Cairo for a few days already 
and we hoped to join him taere in the 
evening. 

But the rough weather detained us, and we 
did not get into Alexandria till after the ex- 
press for Cairo had left. Alexandria is not a 
particularly attractive place, but it has the 
smell of the south about it, and to me no 
place is without merit, provide it smells of the 
south. 

After dinner we sat in the open garden of 
the Hotel Abbat and smoked. Smoking be- 
gets silence, and silence thought, and thought 
speech ; and after a little while Tom began to 
speak of a thing which had several times been 
in the background of my mind since the 
receipt of the letter which asked us to come 
to Egypt. 

‘It’s odd Harry's coming out to Egypt 
again, isn’t it ?’’ he said. 

‘‘ Why ?’’ I asked, because I knew and did 
not wish to say. 

‘* His wife, you know. He spent his honey- 
moon on a dahabeah up the Nile.’’ 

‘Ves, and on the same dahabeah as that on 
which we are going now.”’ 

‘‘Have you seen him since—since it hap- 
pened ?”’ 

‘* Ves, I met him in Florence in November, 
and he came with me from there to Athens, 
before you came out.”’ 

‘* How does he bear it ?”’ 

‘‘He never mentions her name, and tries 
never to think of her,’’ I said. 
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‘‘That makes it all the odder, his taking 
this dahabeah.’’ 

‘* Ves, unless he has succeeded in never 
thinking of her.’’ 

Harry met us next day at Cairo station, and 
we were both, I think, surprised to see him 
looking so extremely well and prosperous. 
Great sorrow—and his sorrow had been very 
great—usually leaves some trace behind, often 
some little nervous trick of manner, or, more 
generally, when the mind is unoccupied, a 
haunted, anxious look. But he was, in every 
respect, his old cheery self. The traditional 
English plan of traveling in order to forget, 
which reverses the ‘‘ccelum non animus ”’ 
proverb, had evidently vindicated itself in his 
case. 

‘* Delighted to see you,’’ he said. ‘‘ Tom, 
you are growing fat. You shall sit in the sun 
till you are as dry as a grasshopper. As for 
you,’’ he went on, turning to me, ‘‘ you sim- 
ply look absurdly well. People like you have 
got no business to spend a winter in Egypt. 
We'll go straight to the dahabeah. She’s 
ready, and we can startin an hour. Cairo is 
hateful—cram full of the refuse of English- 
speaking people. One always sees on Shep- 
heard’s verandah some eight or ten of the 
people one hoped never to see again.’’ 

And before three o’clock we were off. 

At this point in my story I must give a 
word of warning. I make no defence for what 
I am going to tell you, except the very unsatis- 
factory and unconvincing one that I deciare 
that what I record as happening to me is true. 
Tom Soden is also willing to declare that what 
is recorded of him is true. Harry Brookfield 
died last year, and I can no longer make him 
a witness. But many people who, before his 
death, played whist with him and Tom, will 
tell you that they have often heard him say to 
Tom, ‘‘ Why can’t you play your hand as you 
played your dummy’s up the Nile?’’ And 
when he asked this question, Tom not unfre- 
quently would turn rather pale, and ask for a 
whisky and soda. 

That is all my defence. 

We started with a good north wind, which 
took us quickly along, the great sail stretched 
taut and firm, and the water rising from the 
forefoot in a thin feather. That evening we 
got to Memphis, and as the moon was full we 
took donkeys, and rode out to Sakharah, on 
the edge of the desert. There is an Arab 
proverb, ‘‘He who smells the desert once, 
smells it when he dies,’’ and sometimes in 
London, which smells quite different, I have 
felt, on hot June evenings, when the air seemed 
to be dying with want of breath, that I should 
be almost willing to die if I couid smell the 
desert once more. The truth is that the desert 
alone, of all things created, does not smell at 
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all, and our sense of smell, the most delicate 
and keen sense we possess, finds it infinitely 
restful to draw in warm, unused air that smells 
of nothing at all. Perhaps that is what the 
Arab proverb means. The moon was at its 
full ; Jupiter, blazing low on the horizon, cast 
a shadow of its own ; the seven Pleiades, dis- 
tinct and unblurred, hung high, freed of their 
silver net, and low in the north the Great Bear 
swung slowly to its setting, upside down. To 
the west, the desert stretched away, silent and 
sombre, across a continent. 

Even Tom, who is not given to having 
‘‘ feelings,’’ felt its spell. 

‘* T should like,’’ he said, ‘‘ to walk straight 
into it for ever, if only it was always moon- 
light.’’ 

The false dawn was already beginning to 
glow faintly in the east When we got back to 
the dahabeah, and a couple of hours after we 
had gone to bed, we weighed anchor, and still 
followed by the north wind slid on our 
course. 

For several days we led a delicious, unevent- 
ful life, reading not at all, talking not much, 
only sitting in the sun, and charging our 
bodies with stores of superfluous health. But 
towards the end of the week, Harry began to 
get rather restless, and it occurred by degrees 
to all of us that we might perhaps do well to 
employ ourselves, however lazily, while we sat 
in the sun. The wind still held good, and it 
was a pity to stop the boat and go shooting, 
for the best shooting ground lay further up the 
river, and, in all human probability, we should 
have plenty of days on which we could not 
move, so that it was best to go on while we 
could. And one afternoon, while we were 
dozing after lunch, Tom said, lazily : 

‘* Why not play cards ?’”’ 

Brookfield jumped up at once. 

‘“The very thing,’’ he said. ‘‘ Have any 
of you fellows got cards? We'll play whist 
with dummy. Whist is the only game one 
doesn’t get tired of. Three years ago we used 
even to play double ”” and he stopped sud- 
denly. 

Brookfield was among the best whist players 
in England, but, as far as I can remember, his 
wife used to play even better than he. He, I 
know, always used to consider that she was the 
better player of the two. Personally, I play 
moderately well, but I have none of those instan- 
taneous intuitions which mark a first-rate 
player’s intuitions, which he will probably be 
able to justify by rule if he thinks, but which 
seems to dictate to him directly. ‘Tom con- 
trasted finely with Brookteld. He often had 
extraordinary promptings in his mind to play 
absolutely fatal cards, and his justification for 
following such promptings was a thing to 
make angels weep. 
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That night, after dinner, and for twenty-five 
successive nights, we played together, and 
sometimes also in the afternoon. On each 
occasion we cut for playing with dummy, and 
on each occasion, oddly enough, the cards 
determined that Tom should do so. We 
meant to write to the /ze/d about it, till more 
extraordinary events put it out of our minds. 

On the whole, this was the best arrange- 
ment, for Brookfield would not have cared for 
the game if he had played with Tom, 
and as it is aslight advantage to play with 
dummy, it was better that Tom should do so 
than he. We played small points—a shilling, 
I think, and we played the same all the time. 

For the first few nights, as was natural, 
Tom lost steadily, but slowly, for the cards 
favored him. He played his usual inconse- 
quent game, if possible leading a singleton, 
starting a rough at once, and after making a 
few tricks having his trumps cleared out by a 
couple of rounds, and losing a majority of the 
remaining tricks. 

But on the fourth or the fifth night, he quite 
suddenly played a game correctly, or, to be 
accurate, he made his dummy play correctly. 
I had dealt, and his dummy was to lead. 
Dummy’s hand contained four trumps, six 
spades, two diamonds, and one heart, and 
Tom’s horny fist was, as usual, stretched 
across the table to pick up the heart. But 
instead of playing it, he suddenly changed his 
mind, and led a small trump, holding queen, 
ten, and two small ones. He himself took the 
first trick with the king, and led them back. 
He hesitated a moment before playing dum- 
my’s card, but eventually played the ten, not 
the queen, and Brookfield took it with the 
ace. A round of diamonds fell to dummy, 
and he led the queen of trumps, capturing my 
knave. In other words, Tom, the illiterate, 
uneducated Tom had executed a successful 
finesse—a simple one, it’s true, but a correct 
and justifiable one. 

Dummy was now left with the thirteenth 
trump. He established his spades after two 
rounds, lost one trick in hearts, roughed the 
next round with his remaining trump, and 
made four tricks in spades. Tom was already, 
then, up, and thus got out. Though dummy’s 
hand was a good one, Tom himself held no 
cards except the king of trumps, and the only 
way to get out was to play the hand exactly 
as dummy had played it. 

Now, it was a simple enough hand to play 
for any one who knew anything about whist, 
but you must remember that Tom knew noth- 
ing about whist That he had generalized 
from watching our play was almost impossi- 
ble, for he had invariably nailed his colors to 
the single one lead before that, and indeed the 
last time he had done so, he had scored 
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heavily, for both Harry and I happened to be 
very weak in common suits, and had been 
unable to get the lead till the single rough had 
developed into a double. 

Harry gathered up the cards, and made 
them, while Tom dealt for dummy. 

‘* You played that hand correctly,’’ he said. 

‘* Why didn’t you lead dummy’s single card, 
as usual ?”’ 

‘Well, you fellows always tell me it’s 
wiong,’’ he said, ‘‘and it seemed hard luck 
on dummy to make him play badly. Ace of 
hearts,’’ he added, turning up the trump card. 
Oddly enough, the next deal very closely re- 
sembled the last, but Tom held the sort of 
hand which dummy had held before. He got 
the lead in the third round, and led his single 
club, spoiled his triumph by roughing, let us 
in on clubs, and lost the odd. 

Harry gathered up the cards, with a laugh. 

‘*So you’ve gone back to the old tactics,’’ 
he said. 

‘* You had too many clubs, and, besides, the 
trumps went badly for us,’’ said Tom, mean- 
ing, I suppose, that he had only one club, and 
had used his trumps to rough. 

‘‘ The trumps lay just as they lay before, 
when you scored off us by finessing,’’ said 
Harry. ‘‘ You could have done exactly the 
same thing again.’’ 

‘* What’s finessing ?’’ asked Tom. 

Harry stared. 

‘* You finessed when you made dummy play 
the ten of trumps instead of the queen, two 
rounds ago.”’ 

‘* Did I ?”’ said Tom. 
a mistake. Don’t argue, Harry ! 
deal ?’’ 

There were two candles on the table where 
we were playing, and a big lamp on the dining- 
table. Once or twice Tom looked up quickly, 
as if something had startled him, and then got 
up and moved the lamp away. All evening 
he seemed rather on edge, and when a moth 
flew in at the open window, and immolated it- 
self in the candle, he started to his feet, drop- 
ping his hand. He continued to play with his 
usual cheerful disregard of anything but the 
current trick. 

We played that night for about two hours, 
and though nothing interrupted the monoto- 
nous imbecility of Tom’s play, I noticed 
several times that he played dummy’s cards 
rather well. But about eleven he said he was 
sleepy, and yawned his way to bed, while 
Harry and I went on deck to smoke the last 
cigarette of the day. 

We had stopped for the night just below a 
small Arab village. A late rising moon 
showed the mud huts huddled together on the 
bank, a few palm trees cutting the sky with 
their incisive fronds, and on either side the long 
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line of the desert. It was very hot, and now and 
then a truffle of wind blew across the stream ; 
a dry, scorching wind, without health in it. A 
dog sat on the edge of the river, howling 
lugubriously. The moon was so bright that 
one could hardly resist the illusion that its 
light was hot, and indeed, Harry moved his 
chair into the shade, with a sudden, impatient 
exclamation. Then there was silence again. 

After a while he spoke, slowly, and weigh- 
ing his words. 

‘*It’s very strange,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ but 
to-night I have felt again what I have not felt 
for nearly six months. You know for a week 
after she died—I am speaking of my wife—I 
used constantly to think that she was some- 
where close tome. Now to-night, all through 
that game of whist, I felt it strongly. I sup- 
pose it is only the associations I have with 
this dahabeah. Oddly enough, it is the same 
one that we came up in for our honeymoon. 
I tried to get another one instead, but I 
couldn’t.’’ 

He was silent a moment, and then went on. 

‘*You know I have always tried to avoid 
thinking of her,’’ he said. ‘' It is best to do 
so. It is no use keeping a wound open. 
Death is death, whatever you may say.”’ 

He flicked the ash off his cigarette, which 
was nearly burned out, and lit another from 
the stump. 

‘*T have always tried to root those memories 
out of my mind,’’ he went on, ‘‘and I mean to 
go ontrying. But to-night that feeling was 
so strong—the feeling, I mean, that she was 
there—that I had to speak of it. It isa great 
relief tospeak of things. If one bottles them 
up inside one, they go bad, so to speak. And 
now I have told you, and I feel better.’’ 

He touched a bell, and the Arab servant 
came up. 

‘* Whisky and soda,’’ said Brookfield. 
‘‘ Have one, too, Vincent. ‘Two sodas.’’ 

He shifted his chair again, as if showing 
that the subject was to be changed. 

‘‘The moon is as big as a bandbox to- 
night,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t you always imagine 
the moon to be as big as some small object ? 
In England it varies between soup plates and 
half-crowns, but in the south it extends to 
bandboxes. It was almost a sin to sit in the 
cabin to-night, but the cards would have 
blown about here. By the way, did you 
notice Tom’s play once or twice? He actu- 
ally played intelligently.’’ 

‘*Ves,’’ said I, ‘‘ but the funny thing was 
that he never played his own hand _ intelli- 
gently. It was always dummy that he man- 
aged well.’’ 

‘«'That’s odd. I didn’t notice it. Usually, 
it is the other way round. Even a good 
player often rather spoils his dummy’s hand 
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for the sake of his own. At least, a good 
player will often run a risk with his dummy’s 
hand which he wouldn’t with his own. Do 
you know Bertie Carpuncle? He plays a 
cautious game himself, but if ever he plays 
with dummy he makes his dummy do rash 
and brilliant things. Its the oddest thing to 
és 

see. 

The whisky and soda arrived. We both 
silently blessed Mr. Schweppe, and were just 
preparing to turn in when Tom appeared in 
pyjamas. 

‘* Greedy boys,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Give me 
some, too. It’s as hot as blazes below. My 
cabin had been shut up, and it was stifling. 
By the way, which of you uses Cherry Blossom 
scent? My cabin smelt strongly of it.’’ 

I saw Harry’s eyes grow large and startled 
for a moment in the darkness, but he replied 
almost immediately, 

‘* Cherry Blossom fiddlesticks ! It’s the bean 
fields. You can smell them here.’’ 

Tom sniffed the hot night air. 

‘*T can’t. Well, here’s my whisky. One 
long drink, and then I go to bed.’’ 

We all went down again in a few moments, 
but as I passed Harry’s cabin he called me 
in. 

‘* You never use Cherry Blossom, do you ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘* No, nor any other. I thought you said it 
was the bean fields.’’ 

‘*Of course it was—I forgot. Well, good- 
night.’”’ 

Next evening brought us to Assiout, and 
we spent an hour or two in the bazaars, which 
seemed to be full of cheap Manchester cottons. 
Tom thought them very native and character- 
istic, and bought several yards of a flimsy sort 
of calico, stamped with the leaves of date 
palms in red. He was delighted with them 
till he found S. No. 2304 in the corner. We 
pointed out to him that they were just as 
pretty whether they had S. No. 2304 on them 
or not, but he was dissatisfied. 

That night, and on every night during the 
next week, we played whist after dinner. 
Each time, as I have said, Tom played with 
dummy, and his own play remained consist- 
ently bad, while his dummy play consistently 
improved. Often he would take up a bad 
card to lead, drop it again, and substitute a 
good one. It almost seemed as if one par- 
ticular part of his brain played dummy, and 
another, his normal brain, played his own 
cards; or as if another will was superimposed 
on his when playing fordummy. Harry and 
I laughed at it, and got accustomed to it, but 
Tom was always curiously unlike himself 
while he was playing. He was preoccupied, 
and rather irritable. On one occasion, when 
it was dummy’s lead, he sat looking at his 
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cards so long that I was just going to remind 
him that he had to lead, when he suddenly 
looked up across the table, then at me, and 
said, 

‘* Her lead, isn’t it?’”’ 

A moment afterwards, even before Harry 
had time to burst out laughing, he looked at 
us confusedly and said, 

‘*T beg your pardon. 
I’ve been thinking about. 
Small heart.’’ 

Harry put down his cards. 

‘Our Thomas is asleep,’’ he said, ‘‘ and 
has been dreaming about Her. What’s her 
name, Tommy, and when is it going to come 
off ?”’ 

But Tom had turned suddenly pale. 

‘‘ It’s stifling in here,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
wish to goodness one of you two wouldn't use 
Cherry Blossom. It’s a vile scent. Besides, 
scents are not meant for men.’’ 

‘*Tt’s she,” said i. ‘“Who is. she, 
Tommy ?’”’ 

Once again Harry’s eyes grew large and 
startled. 

‘*Come on,’’ he said. 
Vincent.’ 

That night, for the first time, I began to feel 
vaguely uncomfortable. At the moment when 
Tom said: ‘‘ Her lead, isn’t it?’’ I found 
myself looking towards dummy’s place quite 
seriously and quite instinctively. No doubt 
his very matter-of-fact tone had led me to do 
it. Of course, I saw nothing there. The 
cards were arranged in suits on the table, and 
a chair, which happened to be put in such a 
position that if we had been playing four 
Tom’s partner would have been sitting in it, 
was, of course, empty. Then Harry’s laugh 
broke in, and I wondered what I had looked 
up for. 

Once again Harry and I stopped up on deck 
for a few minutes and he said to me: 

‘*Do you remember my telling you a few 
nights ago that I had determined not to think 
of her? I made a great effort, and I have not 
failed. Ah!’’—he sniffed the air—‘‘ bean 
fields again. ‘That accounts for Tom’s C! erry 
Blossom.”’ 

That night I did not get to sleep for a long 
time. Every now and then I dozed a little, 
but was recalled to my senses by a sudden 
whiff of some faint smell passing by me. My 
cabin was separated from Tom’s only by a cur- 
tain, and I thought I could hear him stirring. 
At length I got up, and he, too, as far as I 
could judge by faint, rustling sounds that 
came from his cabin, was moving about, and 
I drew the curtain aside and looked in. The 
moonlight streamed in through the window, 
and by its light I could see that he was lying 
on his back, fast asleep. 


I don’t know what 
Dummy to play. 


‘It’s your turn, 
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Of course, there were a hundred explana- 
tions. He was restless in his sleep ; or it was 
the curtain over his door that had been rust- 
ling, fora strong wind was blowing up the 
passage that led from the saloon to the cabins; 
and I went back to bed again. 

Cherry Blossom! Cherry Blossom! What 
dim chord of memory twanged in my mind at 
the thought of it? Where had I smelt it? I 
could not remember what Cherry Blossom 
smelt like. Rathersickly, I should think. I 
dozed off again, thinking about it vaguely 
and dreamily, and suddenly woke with a 
start. That was the smell, the smell that I 
could perceive in my cabin now, the smell 
which Harry had said was bean fields. And 
then, in a moment, I remembered where I had 
smelt it before. A crowded ballroom—a band 
playing a Strauss waltz—Harry’s voice say- 
ing, ‘‘ Hello! I never expected to see you 
here! Weare just back from Egypt. Come 
and see my wife.’’ Then, finding myself on 
the balcony overlooking the square, where a 
tall, pale woman was sitting talking to half 
a dozen men. ‘She saw me, and smiled to me, 
putting out her hand, and I advanced to her. 
Then a little breeze shook the awning, and 
wafted towards me the delicate scent—not 
sickly—of the smell I had perceived in my 
cabin when I awoke. Once again that even- 
ing, when I was dancing with her, she dropped 
her handkerchief, and I picked it up for her. 
Her handkerchief smelt of Cherry Blossom. 

I was frightened, and fright is tiring. After 
a few minutes I fell asleep. 

The dragoman we had with us on the boat 
had taken the Brookfields up on their honey- 
moon, and next morning, as I was on deck, 
he came up to me. and asked if we wanted to 
stop at Grigeh. There was not anything to 
see there, he said, and when he had been up 
with Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield before they had 
gone straight on. A sudden idea struck me, 
and I asked him which cabin Mrs. Brookfield 
had had. 

He thought for a moment, and then said: 

‘“No. 3. I am sure it was No. 3, and Mr. 
Brookfield the one opposite.’’ 

No. 3 was Tom’s cabin. 

In the next few nights, I can only remember 
one thing that struck me as curious, excepting, 
of course, the constant improvement in Tom's 
dummy play, and the slight deterioration, if 
anything, in his own. It was this: 

One night. dummy held a long hand ot 
trumps, and it was Tom’s lead. He opened 
with the king and ace of a common suit. 
Dummy only had two, the eight and the four, 
and Tom played out the eight first, and then 


the four. He then led another of the same 
suit for dummy to rough. Harry burst out 
laughing. 
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‘‘It is pathetic,’’ he said. ‘‘ You make 
dummy call for trumps, and then don't lead 
them to him! Poor, ill-used dummy !’’ 

Tom looked puzzled. 

‘¢T wanted him to trump ?’’ he said. 

‘Then why did you make him call for 
trumps ?”’ 

‘*Call for trumps? Oh, that’s when you 
play a high one and then a low one, isn't it? 
He never called for trumps.’”’ 

But both Harry and I had noticed it. 

Though nothing else strange happened for 
two or three days, an odd change had begun 
to come over Tom. During the day he was 
himself, but after dinner he always became 
curiously nervous and agitated. One night 
after I had gone to bed, he came into my cabin 
half-undressed, and sat for an hour there. He 
said his cabin was so close and stuffy ; though 
it was the coolest cabin on the boat, and for 
the last day or two the heat had decreased 
considerably. And while we were playing 
whist, he would constantly glance up quickly 
and nervously, and more than once I saw him 
focus his eyes at the empty air in frontof him, 
just in that same disconcerting way which 
dogs sometimes have towards dusk, as if they 
saw something which we could not see. Mean- 
while, we had gone steadily on. We had passed 
Grigeh, and if the wind held we expected to 
be at Luxor, where we were to stop for a time, 
before the end of the week. 

One night after dinner, Tom and I were sit- 
ting on deck. The moon had not yet risen, 
but by the keen, clear starlight we could see 
the broad river stretched out in front of us like 
a plate of burnished metal. To the left rose 
high, orange-colored rocks, which gave out 
the heat they had been baked in during the 
day, and on the right lay the brown expanse 
of desert. An Arab below was chanting some 
monotonous native song, and the echo was 
returned from the rocks in a curious, plaintive 
whine. Suddenly the wind dropped alto- 
gether, and the great sail flapped against the 
mast. The current took us slowly back, and 
as we neared the shore the anchor was thrown 
out, and we stopped for the night. 

Suddenly Tom caught my arm. 

‘* There, did you not see it ?’’ he said. 

I looked quickly round in the direction of 
his finger, but there was only the pale, glim- 
mering deck, and behind the circle of the sky. 

‘“Tt came last night to fetch us to play 
whist,’’ he said. Iam frightened; oh, I am 
frightened. Let us go quick, or it will come 
again.’’ 

‘*My dear Tom, what do you mean ?’’ I 
asked. 

‘Never mind, it is nothing,’’ he said. 
‘¢Come quickly. It will be all right then.” 

And he literally dragged me downstairs. 


News 


‘‘ Harry, where are you?’’ he called. 
‘*Come and play whist. It’s getting late.’’ 

‘* Well, I’ve been waiting for you,’’ shouted 
a voice from the saloon. 

Again we cut for dummy, and again it fell 
to Tom. For the last week he had won 
steadily. That night, whether it was that 
Tom’s strange terror had affected my nerves, 
Ido not know, for though I had at present 
neither seen nor heard anything peculiar, from 
the moment I began to play I felt that there 
was something living in the room besides 
ourselves, and when on one occasion I looked 
round, and found the soft-footed dragoman, 
who had entered the room to get orders for 
next day without my hearing him, standing at 
my elbow, I could have shrieked aloud. 

It must have been about nine when we 
began. Harry, as usual, was absolutely 
absorbed in the game, but Tom’s eyes went 
peering nervously about the cabin, and, as for 
me, I confess to having been absolutely upset. 
But.the game went on quietly, and by degrees 
I recovered myself. Tom was playing even 
worse than usual, and the dummy had not 
much opportunity to distinguish itself. But 
at length there came a hand—I cannot 
remember all the details of it—in which, 
towards the end, dummy held three suits, his 
trumps being exhausted, in two of which, 
diamonds and spades, Harry and I were both 
over him. ‘Tom had already run out of spades 
and held only one small diamond. He led the 
ace of hearts, in which suit dummy held the 
king and knave. Tom took up the knave to 
put on third hand, hesitated, and played the 
king instead. He then led the queen, which 
drew the knave, and after that the ten. He 
was four up already, and this secured him the 
odd trick. Then said Tom: 

‘* What a fool I was to play the king. I 
can’t think why I did it.’’ 

Harry gasped. 

‘‘ Why, man, if you’d played any other 
card, you’d have lost the odd. Don’t you see, 
if dummy had not played the king, the lead 
would have been placed in his hand next 
round, and he would have had to play a dia- 
mond with a spade. You had to unblock.”’ 

Tom said frankly that he did not under- 
stand, and the game went on. The next 
round dummy played the grand coup, the op- 
portunity for which seldom occurs, and is still 
seldom recognized. But Tom saw it at once. 

Two rounds afterwards I had just picked up 
my cards, and was sorting them, when—it 
takes longer to describe than it did to take 
place—I was suddenly conscious of something 
seen out of the corner of my eye on my left. 
Also, I could no longer see the white flush of 
cards where dummy’s hand was laid on the 
table. I saw a glimmer as of a white dress, a 
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faintly outlined profile, and at that moment a 
little breeze blowing in through the open win- 
dow wafted across me a faint smell of Cherry 
Blossom. The whole thing was instantaneous, 
and I looked up from the hand I was sorting. 
There was nothing there—dummy’s cards were 
laid on the table, the chair was empty, and 
the little puff of wind had passed. Then look- 
ing at Tom, I saw that he was looking fixedly 
at the opposite side of the table. Moist beads 
of perspiration stood on his forehead, and one 
hand was clutching the table-cloth. Then he 
gave a long-drawn breath of horror, and his 
head fell forward on the table. 

We raised him, and soon brought him round. 
He had complained all day of headache, and 
he said he thought he had had a touch of the 
sun. He was sorry to break pp the.game, but 
he thought he had better go to bed. No doubt 
he would be all right in the morning, and— 
and would Harry mind his moving into the 
other empty cabin ? 

Next morning he seemed better, but ner- 
vously anxious not to be left alone. Harry 
spent the morning in writing letters, and Tom 
and I saton the deck. I expected he would 
speak of something—I did not know what— 
and before long he did. 

There had been a silence, and Tom broke it. 

‘* Did you see nothing ?’’ he said. 

It would have been mere affectation to pre- 
tend not to know what he meant. 

‘‘T hardly know if I did or not,”’ I said. 

‘‘But her face—her face,’’ he went on, almost 
in a whisper. ‘‘ There was a horrible scar 
across it, a bar of raw, burned flesh. What 
happened then? I fainted, did I not ?”’ 

‘¢ Something rather like it.’’ 

‘‘It is only in the evenings she is here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Only when we are playing whist, or 
when she wants to play. She will come for 
us to play to-night again, as she did last 
night.”’ 

He threw himself back in his chair despair- 
ingly. 

‘*T can’t tell Harry about it,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, I don’t think he knows she is there. 
She does not come to see him, but only to 
play whist. It is horrible. Even if I don’t 
see her, I know she is there. Wait a minute.”’ 

He got up out of his chair, and ran down- 
stairs. 

Five minutes later he returned. 

‘‘Stand up,’’ he said, ‘‘and look at the 
water behind us.”’ 

I looked closely at the broken wake of the 
boat. 

Thirty yards behind us the water was cov- 
ered with a quantity of little white specks. 

‘Why, have you thrown the cards over- 
board ?’’ I asked. 

‘Yes, it is worth trying.’’ 


That evening, forthe first time for twenty- 
six nights, we did not play whist. The boat 
was ransacked for the cards, but they had 
vanished. Harry was furious, but we never 
told him what we had done. And with the 
cards vanished the Thing which had taken 
dummy’s place. 


THE AUTHOR OF “MISS ARCHER 
ARCHER.” 


Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham is the daughter 
of Mr. George F. Root, the famous composer. 
Her early tastes were musical rather than 
literary, but after repeated urging by a near 
relative that she should write a story, she 
reluctantly consented, and immediately became 
so fond of the occupation that she desired to 
do nothing else. She published her first novel, 
entitled ‘‘ No Gentlemen,’’ in 1881 ; the next 
year, ‘‘A Sane Lunatic;’’ two years later 
appeared her third novel, entitled ‘‘ Dearly 
Bought;’’ in 1886 was published ‘‘ Next 
Door,’’ which at once gained remarkable 
popularity and added greatly to her reputation 
as a novelist. ‘‘ Young Maids and Old”’ ° 
followed in 1888; in 1890 appeared ‘‘ The 
Mistress of Beech Knoll;’’ ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s 
Secretary,’’ a West Point romance, followed in 
1892; ‘‘Dr. Latimer’’ was published in 1893, 
and ‘‘ Sweet Clover,’’ one of her most suc- 
cessful stories, in 1894; ‘‘ The Wise Woman,’’ 
1895; and ‘* Miss Archer Archer,’’ 1897. Her 
new novel,‘‘A Great Love,’’ is to be published 
this month. 

Mrs. Burnham was born in Newton, Mass., 
but spent her early years in North Reading. 
When she was nine years of age her father 
removed to Chicago, where she has lived ever 
since, but she has visited New England so 
frequently that she has kept very closely in 
touch with New England ways and views. 


A Tragedy. 
Who’s that walking on the moorland? 
Who’s that moving on the hill ? 
They are passing ’mid the bracken, 
But the shadows grow and blacken 
And I cannot see them clearly on the hill. 


Who’s that calling on the moorland ? 
Who’s that crying on the hill ? 
Was it bird or was it human, 
Was it child, or man, or woman, 
Who was calling so sadly on the hill ? 
Who’s that running on the moorland ? 
Who’s that flying on the hill ? 
He is there—and there again, 
But you cannot see him plain, 
For the shadow lies so darkly on the hill. 


Who’s that lying in the heather ? 
Who’s that lurking on the hill ? 
My horse will go no nearer, 
And I cannot see it clearer, 
But there’s something that is lying on the hill. 
From ‘‘ Songs of Action,”’ 
by A. Conan Doyle. 
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Hints on the Legal Duties of Shipmas‘ers, By Benedict Penelve; or, Among the Quakers, An American 


W. Ginsburg, M.A., LL.D. Griffin’s Nautical Story. By Richard H. Thomas, M. D., author of 
Series. 210 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.40; by ‘* Echoes and Pictures,’ etc. Original illustra- 
mail, $1.49. tions by Osman Thomas. 366 pp. 12mo, $1,13; 


- : by mail, $1.27. 
Motorman’s Guide, The. A practical treatise on street “ 
railway motors. Descriptive illustrations and 
diagrams. By J. W. Gayetty. II9 pp. 16mo, 

57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Social Elements, Institutions, Character, Progress. 
By Charles Richmond Henderson. 405 pp. With 
appendix. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


Study of the Child, The. A brief treatise on the psy- 


My Friend, the Captain; or, Two Yankees in Europe. chology of the child, with suggestions for 
A descriptive story of a tour of Europe. Written teachers, students and parents. By A. R. Taylor, 
and compiled by William I. Terhune. Illus- Ph.D. International Education Series. 210 pp. 
trated. 278 pp. i12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.15. 12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

Nature for Its Own Sake. First Studies in Natural Women and Economics. A study of the economic 
Appearances. By John C. Van Dyke, author of relation between men and women as a factor in 
“Art for Art’s Sake.’‘ With portrait. 292 pp. social evolution. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 340 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Hints on the Legal Duties of Shipmasters. By Benepicr W. GinspurG, LL.D. 


My little volume shuns the suggestion that it is a law-book, or one of that more dangerous 
class of works which professes to teach laymen how to conduct their own legal affairs without 
professional assistance. The shipmaster is above all men under the law. This work lies far 
from lawyers’ offices. It is necessary that he should have some appreciation of his duties and 
powers, as well for his guidance at sea, as to enable him, when taking professional advice on 
shore to put his case clearly and succinctly before his advisers. My book aims at nothing 
more than the explanation, in language as far as possible devoid of technicalities, of some of 
the main principles underlying the law governing his conduct and of some of the very many 
numerous statutory enactments whereby the law of England regulates his position. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 
August 3, 1898. 





The Motorman’s Guide. By J. W. Gaverry. 


My motive for writing ‘‘ The Motorman’s Guide’’ was to impart to those men, who, in 
order to retain their positions, must have a thorough knowledge of their motors. Such 
information could not be obtained from their employers or the electric company, hence ‘‘ The 
Motorman’s Guide.”’ 


C2 Z. 
OAKLAND, CAL., August 5, 1898. Jul F Y ra 


My Friend, the Captain. By Wittiam L. TERHUNE. 


‘* My Friend, the Captain,’’ was written on the impulse of the moment. The entire time 
consumed in this work was not over six working days of ten hours each. ‘' The Captain,” 
who was my companion on my trip abroad, was such a jolly, good-natured fellow that I could 


not resist the many droll things he did and said. 
wr~ 
W. , ae J A eee 


Boston, MAss., August 20, 1898. 
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Nature for Its Own Sake. By Joun C. VAN Dvxx. 


‘‘ Nature for Its Own Sake’’ is a companion volume to ‘‘ Art for Art’s.Sake,’’ and, like 
the art book, is a consideration of nature for what it /ooks rather than for what it means. I 
hope some time to treat ‘‘ Man the Animal’’ in the same way. And this without denying the 
moral, the religious, the intellectual in each. I happen to be concerned just now with the 
appearance, and am insisting that this alone is beautiful, regardless of human thought or asso- 
ciation. The nature book is an attempt to point out the beautiful appearances in nature—in 
sky colors, clouds, mountains, plains, seas, lakes. The sub-title declares it to be ‘‘ First 
Studies in Natural Appearances,’’ which is accurate enough description. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., August 24, 1898. wom Ce Vou_ty ke 


Penelve; or, Among the Quakers. By Ricnarp H. THomas. 


The object of ‘‘ Penelve ’’ is to present simple Christian living, as it is exemplified among 
the ‘‘ Friends,’’ and as it impresses a fair-minded, somewhat cynical and skeptical man of the 
world. I believe the picture, so far at least as one phase of Quakerism is concerned, to be 
absolutely truthful. The story may appear at first sight too exciting for its Quaker bias, but 
this feature is also true to life, and was essential for the development of character and for illus- 
trating how the ‘‘ Friends’’ regard certain social questions. 


Wrst FALmourH, Mass., Wih*Hhe 
August 24, 1898. ‘ : . ~ 
i ‘ 


Social Elements. By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 


‘‘ Social Elements ’’ was written at the request of a body of teachers for teachers. The 
purpose was not to give a technical and exhaustive treatment to one subject, but to outline the 
social world of our time, that world for which parents, pastors and all other teachers are 
preparing the growing community. A survey of institutions and activities, in which they are 
soon to have a share, is desirable for all youth. Problems are specialized at a later stage. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
August 19, 1898. Z 


The Study of the Child. By A. R. Tavror. 


‘‘’Phe Study of the Child ’’ was written, first—in response to urgent requests from friends 
who had often heard me speak on child study, and who insisted that the public school teachers 
were everywhere asking for that which I was able to give them. Second—In the hope that 
such a presentation of the subject would help to bring teachers and parents into closer relation- 
ship with the child, and to a better understanding of the great problems pertaining to his 


culture and development. COR! 
Emporia, KAN., August 22, 1898. a a XN 


Women and Economics. By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


I wrote the book ‘‘ Women and Economics’’ because I thought it was true and needed to 
be said. 


Boston, MAss., Cho DRS ?, kK . 4 OUT ee 
August 3, 1898. 
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NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


Boston, September 12, 1898. 

The Spanish-American War has by its more 
exciting events blinded our eyes to great 
things taking place elsewhere in the world. 
In ordinary times the pitiable condition of 
Italy would have greatly appealed to sympa- 
thetic Americans. We who have so much 
liberty find it hard to realize the state of those 
who have none. Just as we who have running 
water in our houses and waste gallons of it 
every day, cannotenter into the joy of posses- 
sion evinced by an Arab, rich with a skin of 
it in the desert. Surely something ought to 
be done by humanity to put a stop to the iron- 
handed treatment of Italy’s best and most 
liberal citizens by the autocratic rulers. Read 
the stories told in the London Chronicle and 
other papers abroad, and you will begin to 
realize what a terrible cloud hangs over the 
berceuse des arts et des lettres. Madame Dario 
Papa, who is in this country in the interest of 
a more liberal policy says : 

‘*KRach year a hundred thousand people go mad 
from hunger in Italy. This is according to official 
statistics, and does not include the thousands in a 
half-demented state from lack of nourishment. There 
are hundrecs of thousands who never have enough to 
eat. The Spanish American conflict may have aggra- 
vated the conditions, for the increase of a centesimo, 
the fifth of a cent, on a pound of corn-meal is felt. 
There are four thousand nine hundred and sixty-five 
cantons where the use of meat is unknown, except 
in rich families, and there are one thousand seven 
hundred where food made of flour or grain is rarely 
eaten except on holidays or in cases of sickness. In 
some parts roots and acorns are largely used.’’ 


It is stated that of the persons arrested and 
imprisoned at Milan in May, for high treason, 

“Ten per cent include members of the liberal pro- 
fessions, doctors, lawyers, engineers and journalists ; 
sixty per cent. are workingmen ; twenty-seven per 
cent. are criminals and vagabonds, and three per cent. 
are peasants.’’ 

In Russia a terrible act of despotism has 
just been perpetrated. A private letter from 
Prince Pierre Kropotkin is lying before me. 
He says : Kit ITN 

‘‘T write to you from the settlement of the 
followers and friends of Tolstoi (Purleigh, 
Essex, England), who have been compelled to 
leave Russia in consequence of religious per- 
secutions, and are now settled in Essex as a 
brotherhood colony. You know of it, of 
course. I saw here yesterday two delegates 


from the Caucasian Dukhobortsi, or Warriors 
of the Spirit, whose sad history you also know. 
They come here to settle matters as regards the 
emigration of more than twelve thousand souls 





of their brotherhood, whom the Russian Gov- 
ernment actually drives out of the country. 


‘* They told me the terrible story of their per- 
secutions. Imagine a body of twenty thou- 
sand peasants—hard-working were they— 
living for ten years in Caucasus, like the Men- 
nonnites in Canada. For years they were left 
alone. They had a communal capital of 
£60,000, an orphans’ and widows’ house and 
capital and so on. Now all that has been 
plundered—simply taken away. Themselves, 
for their refusal of military service have been 
mercilessly beaten, thrashed over and over 
again, and then scattered in the small moun- 
tain villages of the Caucasian natives, where 
they are even forbidden from finding the means 
of living by work for the natives. It is a 
heart-rending story of the most cruel, sense- 
less, wicked and brutal persecution. 

‘* Now they are simply driven away. The 
letters received this morning say that they are 
ordered to take the steamers and leave at once. 

‘* Khilkoff starts to-morrow with the two 
delegates for Cyprus—Geddes’s Committee 
offering them to settle there. They mzs¢ leave 
Russia at once, and they go there to go any- 
where. 

‘‘ Two distinct things are required. One, 
immediate help; the other, to find out 
through correspondence and friends whether 
there is a spot where these hard-working, 
thrifty, and excellent men could go, so as to be 
able to settle in a body. This brother- 
hood of Dukhobortsi deserves the help of all 
honest men, and anyone who will know their 
story will feel deep sympathy with them.’’ 

One would think that with the example of 
the ruin brought on France by the expulsion 
and persecution of the Huguenots, a modern 
country would hesitate before it should do 
such an arbitrary and cruel thing. But the 
military spirit rampant in Europe has no 
patience with those who refuse for conscience’ 
sake to fight with carnal weapons. 


There is room enough for these worthy 
people in this country, though many persons 
object to such wholesale immigration: it 
makes our problems hard to solve. If any- 
one wants to learn more about them, the facts 
may be found in a book entitled, ‘‘ Christian 
Martyrdom in Russia,’’ edited by V. Tchert- 
koff, with a concluding chapter by Count 
Tolstoi. It may be obtained through the 
editors of Zhe Social Gospel, Commonwealth, 
Ga. Mr. Robert E. Ely, of the Prospect 
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Union, Cambridge, to whom Prince Krapot- 
kin wrote his appeal, is most anxious to have 
the American people respond generously to 
this ‘‘call from Macedonia.’’ Some million- 
aire with superfluous abundance, might make 
his name ring down through the ages by 
spending five or six hundred thousand dollars 
in importing this colony into Manitoba or 
upper Aroostook—for they are used to grain- 
raising and cold weather—and furnish them 
with school teachers who should, in a genera- 
tion, give a splendid type of American citizen. 
They are not Jews. 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company announce 
a new novel by Professor Arlo Bates, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Puritans ’’ and deals with two 
young men—members of a religious order— 
who come under the search-light of carnal 
love and when they return to the Clergy House 
find their ideals somewhat changed. Mr. 
Bates has great wit and satirical power, and 
this third story in his trilogy—the others be- 
ing ‘‘ The Pilgrims’’ and ‘‘ The Philistines ’”’ 
—will have some lively scenes. Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, who is spending in Boston 
her first summer for more than twenty years, 
told me to-day that she was profoundly im- 
pressed with Mr. Bates’ new volume of poems 
which Houghton, Mifflin and Company will 
bring out bye-and-bye. She thinks they are 
by all odds the best work that he has done. 

Mr. Sylvester Baxter, of the Hera/d, fur- 
nishes a biographical introduction to the new 
edition of ‘‘ Looking Backward ’’ and Mr. W. 
D. Howells writes a chapter to go with a vol- 
ume of Bellamy’s short stories. There are 
fifteen of these entitled: ‘‘ The Blindman’s 
World’’; ‘‘An Echo of Antietam’’; ‘‘ The 
Old Folks’ Party’’; ‘‘ The Cold Snap’”’ ; 
‘‘Two Days’ Solitary Imprisonment’’; ‘‘ A 
Summer Evening’s Dream ’’; ‘‘ Pott’s Pain- 
less Cure’’; ‘‘A Love Story Reversed ’’; 
‘‘Deserted’’; ‘‘ Hooking Watermelons’’ ; 
‘A Positive Romance’’; ‘‘ Lost’’; ‘‘ With 
Eyes Shut ’’; ‘‘ To Whom This May Come’’ ; 
‘* At Pinney’s Ranch.’’ 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company will add 
to their American Statesmen Series four new 
biographies. The great career of Salmon P. 
Chase, the anti-slavery advocate, United States 
Senator, Governor of Ohio, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Chief-Justice of the United 
States, is depicted by Professor Albert Bushell 
Hart, of Harvard University ; the devotion of 
Sumner to the highest political ideals before 
and during his long years of lofty service to 
freedom inthe United States Senate is delin- 
eated by Mr. Moorfield Storey, of the Boston 
Bar ; the great political activity and courage 
of Thaddeus Stevens, who was a power in 
Pennsylvania before the war and in the 
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national House of Representatives during and 
after the war, are commemorated by Mr. 
Samuel A. McCall, member of Congress from 
Massachusetts ; and the sturdy character, un- 
flinching resolution, and wise statesmanship 
of Charles Francis Adams in America and 
while Minister to England will be shown in 
the narrative which comes from the pen of his 
distinguished son. 

A book entitled, ‘‘ John Adams, the States- 
man of the American Revolution,’’ with other 
essays and addresses, historical and literary, 
is announced by Melien Chamberlain. Judge 
Chamberlain, was former Librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, and has been a careful 
student of American history. The leading 
essay isa study of John Adams and the high 
place he held among the statesmen of the 
Revolutionary period. Others papers treat 
the ‘‘ Authentication of the Declaration of 
Independence,’’ the ‘‘ New Historical School,’’ 
the ‘‘ Genesis of the Massachusetts Town,’’ 
‘* Palfrey’s and McMaster’s Histories,’’ and 
‘* Daniel Webster,’’ and three addresses at the 
dedication of library buildings in different 
places complete the varied and valuable 
group. 

The papers that Dr. Edward Everett Hale has 
been recently contributing to the columns of 
The Outlook have been collected into a volume 
handsomely illustrated; it will be entitled: 
‘*James Russell Lowell and His Friends.’’ 
These friends are Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes, Story, Agassiz, Curtis, Nathan Hale, 
Loring, Hillard, Clough, Margaret Fuller, 
Maria Lowell, and scores besides. 

A section which just now possesses much 
interest is devoted to Mr. Lowell’s three years 
in Spain as United States Minister, and this is 
all the more interesting because Dr. Hale has 
himself been in Spain and knows the Spaniards 
at first hand. By the way, many persons 
suppose that the acquisition of the Lowell 
Memorial Park at Elmwood includes the house. 
Most unfortunately this is not so. It is only 
a part of the grounds. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is doubly repre- 
sented on the Houghton and Mifflin list; she 
has a volume of reminiscences and a volume 
of poems: ‘‘ From Sunset Ridge; Poems 
Old and New.”’ 

The New Cambridge edition of Milton will 
contain English translations of the Latin 
poems. It is edited by Mr. William Vaughn 
Moody. And the Cambridge edition of Ten- 
nyson will be edited by William J. Rolfe, who 
has prepared a biographical sketch and a full 
bibliography. The volume will include 
Lord Tennyson’s share in the ‘‘ Poems by 
Two Brothers,’’ and many other poems not 
usually found in English editions. 
Lastly—though I have not exhausted the 
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list—Houghton, Mifflin and Company publish 
an illustrated edition of ‘‘ The Fair God,”’ 
with forty full-page photogravures, seventy- 
six head-pieces and other decorations by Eric 
Pape. 

Ginn and Company have a long list of new 
books. 

Alexander’s ‘‘ Shelley,’’ Dryden's ‘‘ Pal- 
amon and Arcite,’’ edited by George E. Eliot 
of Clinton, Conn.; ‘‘ A Book of Seventeenth 
Century Lyrics,’’ selected and edited by Felix 
E. Schilling, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; ‘‘ Selections from Landor,’’ edited by 
W. B. S. Clymer; ‘‘ Gibbons’ Memoirs,’’ 
edited by Prof. Oliver Farrar Emerson, Ph,D., 
of the Western Reserve University ; DeQuin- 
cey’s ‘‘ Revolt of the Tartars,’’ edited by 
William Edgar Simonds, of Knox College ; 
‘“* Heroes of the Middle West,’’ by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood: ‘‘ Twelve English 
Poets,’’ by Blanche Wilder Bellamy (who is 
the sister-in-law to the late Edward Bellamy) ; 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans,’’ edited by 
John B. Dunbar, of Brooklyn; and others. 


Dean Murray, of Princeton University, has 
edited a selection of ‘‘Cowper’s Poems.”’ 
The volume has a map of the town of Olney, 
where Cowper spent so many happy and yet 
miserable years. Dean Murray’s biography is 
admirable. Speaking of his coming he says: 


The time was fully ripe for a new school of poets 
in England when Cowper appeared. The school of 
Pope had enjéyed a long, almost absolute sway. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the eighteenth century it was 
the fashion, possibly more than a fashion, since it had 
high merits. ‘Every warbler had his tune by heart,’ 
said Cowper, and even Cowper at first sang in his 
tune. It was this idolatry of Pope, with its conse- 
quent imitation, which was making English poetry 
tame and lifeless. At best, the poetry of the ‘‘ Dun- 
ciad,’’ the ‘‘ Moral Essays,’’ or even the ‘‘ Essay on 
Man” could not meet the highest demands of the 
poet’s calling. Its themes were too contracted, often 
too low, its song was too much in one key, and that 
the shrill notes of the satirist, to satisfy the nobler 
poetic instincts and longings. The growing interest 
in science was kindling enthusiasm for nature. It 
was becoming evident that, if there is such a thing as 
a law of demand and supply in the realm of poetic 
art, the world would soon hear a new song to which it 
would lend willing ears. 


It should not be forgotten, indeed, that all through 
the long reign of Pope’s brilliant school there had 
from time to time appeared poets who sang in very 
different strains. Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons’’ had ap- 
peared (1726-30). It seems at first sight strange that 
a series of poems so richly suffused with love of and 
delight in natural beauty, welcomed withal by a dis- 
cerning few, should not have broken the spell with 
which Pope’s genius held the British public en- 
thralled. With all Thomson’s poetic merit, however, 
he was not equal to this. The poems of Collins, 
especially ‘‘ The Ode to Evening ’’ (1747), ‘‘ The Ode 
on the Death of Thomson,’’ and that on the ‘‘ Popu- 
lar Superstitions of the Highlands ’”’ (1749), admired 
though they were, seemed only harbingers of the 
new and somewhat distant strain. Gray, author of 
the ‘‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,’’ had given to 
the world his exquisite odes, among them that on the 
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‘*Progress of Poetry’’ (1755). But Gray “ never 
spoke out.’’ His notes, like those of Collins, were 
too few; the strain was not prolonged enough to 
dethrone the reigning taste and bring in the advent 
of the Romantic school. It is doubtless true, as 
Mr. James Russell Lowell has said, that ‘‘the whole 
Romantic school in its germ lies foreshadowed’? in 
Collins’ ‘Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands.’’ But it was there only in the germ and 
was only foreshadowed. The advent of that school 
was delayed till the century neared its close. Cow- 
per’s ‘‘ Task,’’ published in 1785, struck the new note 
clear and full. It caught the ear and stole into the 
heart of the English people. It was quickly followed 
by a similar note of wonderful charm and power 
north of the Tweed. In 1786, there appeared at 
Kilmarnock a thin, unpretending volume, bearing 
the title ‘‘ Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect,’ by 
Robert Burns. And, though Cowper spoke of them, 
alluding to the dialect in which they were written as 
a ‘‘ bright candle, but shut up in a dark lantern,’’ the 
litle volume was big with promise of a better day for 
poetry. In 1798, two years before Cowper’s death, 
Wordsworth and Coleridge had published the first 
volume of ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,’’ and with its publication 
the Romantic school of poetry may be said to have 
been firmly established, despite the sneers of a blind 
and unjust criticism in the Quarterlies. 

A curious thing about Dean Murray’s criti- 
cism on Cowper is that his religious tendencies 
and his religious friendships are regarded as 
the cause of the insanity that clouded most of 
his life. Yet it was so. Cowper’s misfortune 
was in not having made more friends among 
the ‘‘ children of this world.’’ 

Mr. T. B. Mosher, of Portland, Me., 
announces four additions to his Old World 
series: Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘‘ House of 
Life,’’ ‘‘ Modern Love and Other Poems,’’ by 
George Meredith, Richard Jefferies’ auto- 
biography. ‘‘ The Story of My Heart,’’ and 
Michael Field’s ‘‘ Underneath the Bough,”’ 
to which she has added a number of new pieces 
not hitherto collected. Mr. Mosher reprints 
a volume of A. C. Swinburne’s rare and 
amazing travesties of Browning, Tennyson, 
etc.; four of his six new ‘‘ Brocades’’ are 
‘‘Imaginary Portraits’’ by Walter Pater; the 
other two are ‘‘ King Florus and the Fair 
Jehane,’’ by William Morris, and Maurice 
Hewlett’s ‘‘ Quatrocentisteria..’’ Not the least 
important in his list of delicate things is his 
reprint of ‘‘ The Geron,’’ that organ of the 
Preraphzelite Brotherhood, only four parts of 
which ever appeared. Mr. Mosher refuses all 
temptations to remove to Boston. Portland is 
good enough for him. 





=Mr. Burgin’s new book, ‘‘ Settled Out of 
Court,’’ deals with London life in somewhat 
the same way as ‘‘ Tuxter’s Little Maid.’’ 
This time, however, his heroine is an ugly 
one ; and he has also introduced a mysterious 
black cat which sought his friendship some 
years ago, and which took a great interest in 
the solitary young worker. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 
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BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D. 


‘‘ The Hittites and Their Language,’’ by 
Lieut-Colonel Charles R. Conder is a lament- 
able example of the irremediableeffect of a lack 
of the right training. For ten years, Colonel 
Conder has been working at the thirty-five 
Hittite inscriptions and the thirty-seven llit- 
tite seals, with their one hundred and sixty 
characters, to try and discover their meaning. 
The matter of these relics of a lost tongue 
would fill four pages of Book NEws, and some 
six words are in two languages, one of which 
we know. There are besides clues offered by 
fiftv or sixty names of Hittite persons and 
places in contemporary inscriptions, Egyptian 
and Assyrian. This is a narrow base from 
which to measure the meaning of these inscrip- 
tions. Colonel Conder’s preconception is that 
the basis of history 2000 to 3000 B. C. was Mon- 
golian, over Babylonia, divided between the 
Akkadians of the North and the Sunerians of 
the South. After these had gone their way a 
Medic Sunerian State appeared in the region 
held by the Hittites, which is the mountainous 
upland from which diverge the Halys, Oron- 
tes, Euphrates, and Tigris. The Hittite 
tongue, Colonel Conder therefore concludes, 
was like the ancient Akkadian and the modern 
Turkish. He might in the last ten years have 
mastered twice over the preliminary accurate 
training needed to convince him that his 
method is impossible ; but he has chosen to 
work by himself, to ignore the work of all 
predecessors and contemporaries and to turn 
out a very worthless book, except for the map 
which opens and the fac-similes which close 
the book. Yet Colonel Conder’s topographi- 
cal surveys in Palestine are of the utmost value 
and accuracy, and his historical work on the 
Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem excellent. 
The Hittite problem remains unsolved. Dr. 
Jensen makes their tongue Iranic ; Dr. Peiser, 
Turkish ; Father DaCara, Pelasgic, and Prof. 
Sayce, Semitic. The truth probably lies be- 
tween. 

xx 

It is a wonder, as one reads, why the poems 
of Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, ‘‘ New York 
Nocturnes and other Poems,’’ should be so 
good and affect one so little. This misty 
verse, shaped and moulded to the very form 
of the true muse, never quite meets the 
passion of embracing Ixion. Mr. Roberts 
has a genuine experience to portray—not an 
infrequent one for the rural stranger in New 
York. He thrills and throbs, but the lines are 
empty, save for the glint of light on Canadian 


fields. Yet, if one be asked why this is not 
verse of fair order there is no critical answer 
ready. Possibly the rise and fall of these 
smooth waves of meter and of rhyme impress 
only when there are unsounded depths below. 

Mr. Laurence Irving, a son of Sir Henry 
Irving, two years ago surprised the world of 
London, which had thought little of him with 
a brief one-act play, ‘‘ Godefroi and Yolande,”’ 
of vivid dramatic effect. It has just been 
printed at the ‘‘ Bodley Head,’’ and proves to 
be altogether a play of situation. This 
medizeval courtesan become a leper to whom 
the humble clerks he had scorned clings, is a 
figure of great intensity ; but neither he nor 
she can say a line one can quote; but this 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw assures us is Shakes- 
peare’s besetting evil. It is shunned with no 
great effort by modern playwrights. 

* 

Mr. Henry Gaullieur, a Frenchman, edu- 

cated in France, naturalized and living in this 


- country, has sought in ‘‘ The Paternal State in 


’ 


France and Germany’’ to show Americans 
how the concentration in the State of power 
over the individual ends in depriving the indi- 
vidual of initiative courage and manhood. 
The book is a special plea, with the faults of 
such. The illustrations are from familiar 
sources. Its value lies in offering, in one com- 
pact volume, an outline of the drawbacks 
which attend the highly organized State, 
Americans too unthinkingly admire. 
x“ 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman three years ago 
published ‘‘ Natural Taxation,’’ which he has 
now revised and it still remains on the whole 
the best plea for restricting all taxation to land 
values. In three parts, Mr. Shearman gives 
the present distribution of wealth, which he 
deems disproportionate, the manner of taxation 
on personal property and the advantage of tax- 
ing the one object which cannot evade imposts 
laid on it. Mr. Shearman is an ‘‘ inaccurate 
man with an accurate manner,’’ and his rows 
of figures need close scrutiny for the assump- 
tion, expressed or unexpressed, from which 
they start; but they group a wide range of 
data useful for suggestion, but not for record. 

«x % 

The naturalist’s method is applied by Proi. 
Werner Sombart of Breslau to ‘‘ Socialism,’’ 
in his popular lectures with this title, which 
have been translated by Mr. Anson P. Atter- 
bury, a New York clergyman, known for his 
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interest in this movement. Instead of discus- 
sing the theory of Socialism, Prof. Sombart 
describes the events and evolution of the 
movement for a century. First, its cause in 
modern society ; second, its general progress 
to 1850; third, its typical development in 
England, France and Germany, and, in close, 
the improbability the socialism will subvert 
and the certainty that it will modify the pre- 
sent social order whose law of development is 
not that of Karl Marx. Hisname, Prof. Som- 
bart groups with Hegel and Darwin as the three 
which have most modified the century. With 
Breslau as a watch-tower this is not unnatural. 
* 


* * 

‘* Argumentation,’’ by Prof. Elias J. Mac- 
Ewan, is the growth of a college course in for- 
ensics, which turned all the activities of theme- 
writing for the last two years into trying to 
prove something. This task is illustrated by 
many modern instances and some old ones. 
Much is trite, and it is hard to see how any 
one could need to be told much here, but peo- 
ple in general are stupid when it comes to 
learning something new. There is at least a 
close practical turn to all here, and little of 
the rhetorician’s besetting sin of mere defini- 
tion in place of training. The two lacks of 
the book are a close acquaintance with the 
recent development of logic by a failure to 
perceive that men must think clearly before 
they can argue convincingly. 

* 


* * 

Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun has for many 
years urged on England a forward policy in 
China through the columns of the London 
Times, whose correspondent he has been in the 
East. ‘‘ China in Transformation,’’ a coarsely 
printed book of 398 pages, which looks bigger 
than it is, gives the substance of these letters, 
culminating in an earnest plea for the prompt 
English occupation of the upper Yang-tze- 
kiang and the connection of its head waters 
with the railroad system of Burmah. Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s description of China, which fills the 
first half of the book, reviews familiar facts 
in a new light. His account of trade, social 
organization and government, which takes a 
quarter of the book, has the advantage over 
other familiar books that these figures are 
brought down to date. In the closing chap- 
ters, which are little more than a political 
pamphlet, Mr. Colquhoun urges that Russia 
and France are occupying the North and 
South, with Germany between at Shantung, 
and that nothing remains but for England to 
take the Yang-tze-kiang valley as its share. 
While not original, except as to recent political 
conditions, Mr. Colquhoun summarizes existing 
knowledge so as to offer a basis for understand- 
ing current Chinese aLairs. Distinctly a book 
of the hour, it reflects personal observation. 
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Mr. B. Kidd reaped more in reputation than 
he sowed in thinking from the work which 
gave him his first reputation ; but his present 
work, ‘‘ The Control of the Tropics,’’ which 
holds a series of articles just published in the 
London Times is a timely summary of the 
inevitable relation, under present conditions of 
progress, between the temperate and tropical 
zones. The latter possess neither initiative 
nor self-regulating powers. These must be 
supplied by the more energetic and better 
organized temperate countries. As the tropics 
have this they flourish, and as they lack it, 
they decay. Their trade is the pivot of com- 
mercial prosperity and can only grow under 
the supervision of temperate lands. This 
luminous thesis Mr. Kidd expounds with per- 
suasive force and convincing statistic. His 
book is one of the few which at the current 
juncture will influence public opinion here 
and in England. It is short, can be read ina 
sitting and renders perfectly clear the prim- 
ary duty of a temperate land with tropical 
possession which is not to work them for 
profit—which is fatal to both—but to give the 
tropic land the secure government it cannot 
create and let it work out its own industries 
under private direction. 

* 

Mr. John Jay Chapman in ‘‘ Causes and 
Consequences ’’ has written on the life that 
now is as he sees it, and his work strikes 
home. He was a Harvard man of 1884. His 
degree came a year later. He has known the 
ease of American life better than its industry. 
He knows more of its opportunity than of its 
achievement. Descendants he knows well. 
In the society of Ancestors he is not at home. 
Last year he did good work, though wrong- 
headed at times in the Low campaign. He 
was one of a large number of men who hon- 
estly preferred their own way of doing good to 
having good come. They had not only the 
courage, but the self-will, of their convic- 
tions. But with these lacks he has lived, 
worked and spoken, and the part truth he has 
is still truth. It lights, helps and cheers. 
Now that he has once been in the street and 
fought it out, he trusts this life of ours in 
which much is wrong, but men are still men. 
Its ills, he feels, come from ‘‘ commercialismn.’’ 
If he knew more, he would know that what 
he sees is the end of a world-age evil out of 
which we are working. The English ruling 
class rests its wealth on the profits of trade 
helped by rule. A very rich man there is 
given an hereditary seat in their Senate. A 
few rich ones squeeze into ours. ‘Three- 
quarters of the Senators are poor men. But 
Mr. Chapman’s clue has its use. With its aid 
he threads its way through the labyrinth 
of American society, politics, institutions 
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and government. On every page he has his 
help for those who see things as they are. 

Mr. Edward Robins, to the many lives of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, long and short, has 
added a gossippy narrative, given to the per- 
sonal side of this varied career and steadily 
keeping the man uppermost. It is easy read- 
ing, running on from incident to incident with 
good-humored comment and a style which is 
intended to be familiar without becoming un- 
dignified, as intent usually successful. 

x 

Mr. Theodore Salisbury Woolsey is the son 
of one of the most distinguished of American 
publicists, a man who was of amazing weight 
of opinion, and he is himself Professor of 
International Law in the Yale Law School. 
He was graduated twenty-six vears ago and 
has been in the academic atmosphere all his 
life, so that ‘‘ America’s Foreign Policy,’’ by 
him, represents a ripe tradition. It contains 
seventeen magazine articles on the diplomatic 
questions of the past twelve years. All are 
treated with knowledge, temperately and with 
some signs of the passing mood. The spirit 
of the opening essay on ‘‘ Our Foreign Policy,’’ 
now a year old, is not quite in tune with the 
papers since the opening of the Spanish War. 
Throughout Mr. Woolsey lacks any one 
guiding line. On all our relations—fisheries, 
seals, canals, arbitration, and Cuban in many 
phases—he is clear and useful; but he has a 
better grasp of facts than of principles, and for 
some indefinable reason he is not weighty. He 
knows enough, but this has, singularly 
enough, very little to do with a man’s weight. 

%* 

Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard, has a 
most fruitful power of minting his philosophic 
ore into coin which is convertible into the 
needs of ordinary life. ‘‘ Studies of Good and 
Evil’’ is a series of essays and assays of ap- 
plied metaphysics. Job, Bunyan and Tenny- 
son are put through the crucible and turned 
out in duly stamped psychological ingots. 
Meister Eckhart, a mystic of the thirteenth 
century, and Jean Marie Guyau, a French 
thinker of our day, are set in comparison. In 
the Carlylean vein the California squatter riots 
of 1850 are put in their fit relation with the 
universe. Lastly a related group discourses of 
good and evil, consciousness and its implica- 
tions and anomalies. Most stimulating is all 
this, though much of it shimmers; but so a 
man thinks and induces thought in the reader ; 
this is the final service for which each thinker 
is lifted up on his own particular explanation 
of the universe. 

«% 

Dr. Ferdinand Schwill has written his 

** History of Modern Europe’’ on an admir- 
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able plan. Three periods, I, the Reformation 
to the Peace of Westphalia ; II, to the French 
Revolution ; III, to the Congress of Berlin— 
each preceded by a handy list of works, ten 
genealogical tables and nine historical maps, 
make a good basis andapparatus. The narra- 
tive is clear, restrained, and reasonably accur- 
ate. It is all, however, distinctly a working 
manual and not a history in the true sense of 
the term. Dr. Schwill does not either give a 
clear idea of time-movements or illuminate 
character. German in training, he reflects 
the current German distrust of popular insti- 
tutions and leaning to the hand of power is 
misleading. He does not, for instance, men- 
tion Louis Napoleon’s December massacres, 





‘He is said to purchase a dozcn lumps of sugar" 


From “ The People of Our Neighborhood,” by Mary E. Wilkins 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 


and his narrative reveals nosense of the moral 

obligation of rulers like other men, to obey 

accepted laws unless oppressive ; and on page 

134 he lays down the doctrine that it is ‘‘ per- 

haps a wholly wise thing”’ for an irreligious 

ruler to profess a religion he does not believe. 
x * 

For young children under eight or nine, 
Mrs. Lucy Langdon Williams Wilson’s reader, 
‘*Nature Study in Elementary Schools,’’ 
gives a happy linking of mythology, nature 
and letters,—so simple as to be someti.nes 
bald, but sound, likely to interest, and far 
superior to the aimless primary ‘‘ reader ’’ of 
insufferable tedium. 
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LONDON, September 5, 

The deadly dullness that spreads itself like 

a pall over the English publishing trade at 
this time of the year renders the collection of 
material for a London letter a matter of no 


1898. 


small difficulty. At no other period does one 
meet with such marked evidence of the close- 
fisted conservatism that characterizes the Eng- 
lish method of doing business. To judge by 
the reticence of many of London’s leading 
publishers on the subject of their future under- 
takings, one would imagine that the announce- 
ment of new works was a matter to be handled 
more carefully than the publication of Cabinet 
secrets. Many firms of old-established repute 
fix upon certain dates for communicating infor- 
mation to the public, and no exigencies of 
time and space will induce them to make any 
exception to the rule. 


Nevertheless there are some that prove 
amenable to reason, and a few—a very few— 
who are ready and willing to unbosom them- 
selves for the asking. It may afford some 
idea, however, of the difficulties a London 
correspondent has to contend with if I mention 
that the comparatively few notes I am able to 
give in this letter are the net result of a per- 
sonal visit to about thirty of the leading pub- 
lishing houses. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin, who, by the way, is try- 
ing the experiment of a summer publishing 
season, has just issued Mr. Joel Chandler 
Harris’ latest collection of stories. The new 
book, entitled ‘‘ Tales of the Home Folk in 
Peace and War,’’ consists of twelve tales of 
the Southern States, dealing partly with the 
exciting days when ‘‘niggers’’ were chased 
with bloodhounds. Mr. E. Boyd Smith has 
contributed four excellent illustrations. 


The adventures of one Ambrose Gurnett, in 
England and Spanish America, constitute the 
framework of the new novel by Miss Elsa 
d’Esterre Keeling, which Mr. Fisher Unwin is 
about to issue under the title of ‘‘ The Queen's 
Serf.’’ ‘The incidents of the narrative, which 
are declared to be true in substance and fact, 
are of a sensational character and include the 
hanging and subsequent resuscitation of the 
hero. The period is the reign of Queen Anne. 


The amalgamation of the old firm of Bent- 
ley’s, the third oldest publisher in London, 


with Macmillan has caused no small stir in 
trade circles here. Edward Bentley, who died 
in 1838, was the pioneer of the celebrated Bur- 
lington Street house, and the magazine which 
he first issued in the year of Queen Victoria's 
accession will be remembered by very old 
readers as the vehicle for some of Edgar Allen 
Poe’s most stirring tales Charles Dickens 
was its first editor. Ouida, Marryatt, Lytton, 
Landor, Mrs. Henry Wood, Rhoda Broughton, 
and Charles Dickens himself are among the 
many celebrated writers who entrusted works 
to the fostering care of the old firm whose 
identity will henceforth be merged in the great 
Anglo-American house of Macmillan. 


A memoir of the life of the late Rev. C. L. 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) is being written by 
his nephew, Mr. Stuart D. Collingwood, and 
will be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
towards the end of the year. It will include 
specimens of some of his earlier compositions 
and drawings. 


An interesting work is promised for the 
early autumn by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 
It is written by Mr. Edward Bartlett and 
entitled ‘‘ Wild Animals in Captivity.’’ As 
the title indicates, it is really a study of the 
behavior and ordinary life of wild beasts in 
cages, with a description of the proper modes 
of management and the attention and treat- 
ment necessary to maintain them in health 
and safety. Mr. Bartlett, in the preparation 
of his work, has had the advantage of 
the experience his father—the well-known 
Mr. A. D. Bartlett—acquired in connection 
with the London Zoological Gardens. 


The same firm will reproduce in book form 
the new novel by Sir Walter Besant, ‘‘ The 
Changeling,’’ which has been running through 
Chapman’s Magazine. They also announce, 
as a Christmas book for boys, the publication 
of an exciting story entitled, ‘‘ The Shark 
Hunter,’’ written by Captain Young and 
founded on the actual experiences of a fisher- 
man in far Eastern seas. Other new novels 
to be produced during the autumn by Chap- 
man and Hall include ‘‘ The Unattainable,’’ by 
Myra Swan; ‘‘A Cloud of Dawn,’’ by Annie 
Victoria Dutton; ‘‘A Writer of Books,’’ by 
George Paston, whose earlier romances have 
attained no small notoriety, and ‘‘ Holling- 
hurst,’’ by a new writer, Frances A. Col- 
dicott. 
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For Mr. John Lane, the eminent West End 
publisher, the present year of grace has been 
a somewhat eventful one. He has signalized 
his recovery from a long illness by getting 
married and taking a trip to the United States 
for his honeymoon. Nevertheless he will find 
time during the autumn to publish several 
works of importance. Among them may be 
noted ‘‘ Lilliput Lyrics,’’ by W. B. Rands, 
who was well-known under various pseu- 
donyms in the Sixties as a children’s writer. 
His ‘‘ Lilliput Levee’’ was a great success 
and many of its quaint conceits are reproduced 
in the present volume. As a writer of non- 
sense verse, such as the young folks love, 
Mr. Rands has few equals. The book will 
be illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson and 
will appear on both sides of the Atlantic 
about the end of October. 


Gertrude Atherton’s new novel, ‘‘ The Cali- 
fornians,’’ will be issued by Mr. John Lane in 
the early autumn. A pastoral by Maurice 
Hewlett, author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,’’ 
will also appear under the auspices of the 
Bodley Head firm. It is entitled ‘‘ Pan, and 
the Young Shepherd.’’ 


A sort of miniature Japanese encyclopedia 
has been published by Mr. John Murray. It 
is written by Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain and 
was entirely set up and printed in Japan. To 
quote its own phrase, it is ‘‘ a guide book, less 
to places than to subjects.’’ The public 
interest which Japan and the far East are 
exciting just now is ensuring for the neat 
little volume a very extensive demand. An- 
other work, apropos of the East, is announced 
by the same firm. It is called ‘‘ Among the 
Celestials,’’ and is a narrative of travels in 
Manchuria, across the Gobi Desert, and 
through the Himalayas to India. Captain 
Francis Young Husband, C. I. E., is the 
author, or rather editor, for the work is really 
an abridged reproduction, with additions, 
of that very popular writer’s book, ‘‘ The 
Heart of a Continent.”’ 

The autumn season will see the publication 
by Mr. John Murray of a new work by Mr. 
Edward Hamilton Aitken, entitled, ‘‘ The Five 
Windows of the Mind.’’ It is a popular ac- 
count of the human senses, written in the 
author’s most attractive style. Mr. Aitken 
oversteps the prescribed limit set by his title, 
however, by enlarging to a considerable extent 
upon ‘‘ The Moral Sense. ”’ 


‘‘ A History of Astronomy,’’ with copious 
illustrations, written by Mr. Arthur Berry, 
M.A. ; ‘‘ Vagaries,’’ a medley sort of treatise 
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by Axel Munthe, on subjects ranging from 
Hypochondria to Political Agitations in Capri; 
‘*The Temple of Mut in Asher,’’ a narrative 
of excavations at Karnak, by Miss Margaret 
Benson (a daughter of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury) and Miss Janet Gourlay, are 
among the more important announcements 
made by Mr. Murray for the forthcoming 
season. 

The new collection of ‘‘ Stories from Shakes- 
peare’’ for the youngsters, in preparation by 
Messrs. Frederick Warne and Company, claims 
to be an improvement on Charles Lamb. 
Messrs. Warne inform me that the new book 
is by Mr. M. S. Townesend and will be em- 
bellished with no less than one hundred and 
twenty original illustrations by the author. 
The price will be $1.50. The same firm will 
publish Alison M’Lean’s new work, ‘‘In the 
Shadow of the Hills.’’ This writer will be 
easily remembered as the author of similar 
tales of country life—*‘ Quiet Stories from an 
Old Woman’s Garden,’’ and ‘‘ Paul Heriot’s 
Pictures *’ being the most popular. 


Some time during October Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall will begin their experiment of issu- 
ing a pocket reprint of the extra Christmas 
numbers of //ouschold Words and All the 
Year Round, the whole of which were 
edited and largely contributed to by Charles 
Dickens. The first installment will consist of 
five volumes, comprising ‘‘ Seven Poor Trav- 
elers,’’ ‘‘ The Wreck of the ‘ Golden Mary ’,’’ 
‘* Somebody’s Luggage,’’ ‘‘ Mugby Junction,’’ 
and ‘‘No Thoroughfare.’’ Such portions of 
these stories as Dickens himself wrote have 
appeared in various volumes of his collected 
works ; but the complete tales, including those 
he wrote in collaboration with Wilkie Collins 
and others, will now appear for the first time 
in a popular and convenient form. 


A volume of essays on the History of the 
Canon Law in England is an interesting an- 
nouncement by Messrs. Methuen. The author 
is F. W. Maitland, LL.D., Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. In these essays he deals chiefly 
with the measure of authority attributed in 
medizeval England to the papal law books. 


As acompanion to their ‘‘ Imperial Africa,’’ 
the Imperial Press Limited will shortly issue 
the first volume of ‘‘Imperial Britain,’’ a 
work by the Rev. Theodore Johnson, M. A., 
who has established his reputation as a writer 
on educational subjects. The work is in two 
volumes, the first bearing the sub-title, ‘‘ The 
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British Empire in Europe,’’ and the second, 
‘The British Empire in Asia, Africa, America 
and Australia.’’ Both will be embellished 
with maps and other illustrations and will be 
published at about two dollars each. 





Another literary mystery! The authorship 
of the novel running in the pages of the Fort- 
nightly Review under the title of ‘‘ The Indi- 
vidualist ’’ is ascribed in that journal to one 
Wentworth Moore. I learn on the best 
authority that this pseudonym covers the per- 
sonality of a most distinguished writer, whose 
identity, for special reasons, is rigorously con- 
cealed. 


I hear froma friend, recently returned from 
Russia, that under the more relaxed methods 
of censorship now adopted the publishing and 
book-selling business there is in a much more 
flourishing condition. An ever-growing sec- 
tion of the Russian community exists which 
reads literature printed in the English language, 
while the number of English people, both of 
permanent and transient domicile, is steadily 
increasing. At present their wants seem to be 
exclusively catered for by what is called the 
‘* English Library,’’ which has its head office 
at St. Petersburg. 

Two eminent litterateurs are engaged upon 
their ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’; one is Mr. Robert 
Buchanan and the other Mr. Justin McCarthy. 
Mr. McCarthy’s will probably be ready first 
and will appear in two volumes. 

The death of Dr. Aveling removes a well- 
known personality from London public life. 
His was a busy and eventful career, but for 
many reasons he never seemed to make the 
most of his fine abilities. He was a Doctor 
of Science, a botanist, a clever writer and a 
keen debater upon religious and political ques- 
tions. To the principles and tenets of social- 
ism he was an unswerving adherent from his 
early years and several notable works upon 
that subject have emanated from his pen. 

Quite a number of persons have been writing 
letters of horrified protest to the newspapers at 
the advertisement of a prominent London 
bookseller, offering for sale the manuscript of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Books which Have 
Influenced Me.’’ The manuscript was pre- 
sented by Dr. Robertson Nicoll to an admirer 
of Stevenson as a gift. It is now to be knocked 
down to the first bidder of two hundred dol- 
lars. ‘‘Is it thus that the sacred relics of the 


departed are treasured ?’’ exclaims one indig- 
nant scribe. As a matter of fact it is generally 
thus. 
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When reviewers differ who shall decide? 
Nothing in Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s new book, 
‘*Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’’ is 
more humorous than the diametrically oppo- 
site opinions it has evoked from the various 
reviewers. They range from extravagant 
commendation of Mr. Jerome as ie humorist 
of the century, to a contemptuous couple of 
lines of curt dismissal. Meanwhile if the test 
of a humorist’s work is its capacity for excit- 
ing irrepressible laughter, then Mr. Jerome 
may be accorded a place in the front rank. 

A new “‘ Life of Wellington ’”’ is, I under- 
stand, in preparation by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
M. P.; the idea being to form a companion 
volume to Mahan’s ‘‘ Life of Nelson.’’ 


Mr. C. J. Cutliffe Hyne is nothing if not 
versatile. Having finished with Africa he 
follows on with the Arctic regions. The an- 
nouncement in one of your daily papers of his 
forthcoming book of travels ‘‘ Through Arctic 
Lapland,’’ reminds me that his series of stories 
in Pearson's Magazine, describing the doings 
in tropical Africa of an extraordinary being 
called Captain Kettle, are to be published in 
book form in the approaching autumn. 

‘* Athol Forbes,’’ the revered and literary 
vicar of Gorleston, Great Yarmouth, whose 
new work ‘‘ A Knight of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury ’’ is shortly to appear in serial form, has 
been falling foul of certain members of his 
flock on the subject of his pet theory of the 
immortality of animal life. Opinions tolerated 
in social conversation, were resented when he 
proceeded to proclaim them from the pulpit ; 
and by way of protest a number of his hearers 
rose and left the church in a body. One irate 
member emphatically protested against being 
called upon to share the Elysian Fields with 
cats and dogs? Ascor. 





=Mr. John Long will publish a collection 
of Australian bush stories, under the title of 
‘* When the Mopoke Calls.’’ The author is 
Mr. William S. Walker, an Australian by 
birth, and nephew of Rolf Boldrewood. The 
book will be illustrated by Mr. Vedder. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
=‘‘ The Underground Railroad from Slav- 
ery to Freedom,’’ by Wilbur H. Siebert, with 
an introduction by Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart,, is the title of an interesting work to be 
published at an early date. This is the first 
attempt at a systematic study of the efforts and 
results of the efforts put forth by Abolitionists 
during a period of more than sixty years in 
behalf of hundreds of slaves that sought and 
received freedom by flight. 
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NEw York, September 10, 1898. 

When the war was still in progress it was the 
common opinion in book centers that the Au- 
tumn output of books would be large. More and 
more in late years has the business of publish- 
ing been crowding upon the later months of the 
year, at the expense of the spring, and when 
to this fact was added the number of books 
known to have been held back in consequence 
of the war, the outlook for the fall could only 
have been one of heavy production. And so 
it proves to be. The announcements already 
made are numerous in all departments and the 
chronicler of news finds himself encumbered 
with a mass of names and titles certain to make 
a long letter, should he pass over none of the 
interesting ones. He has literally an embar- 
rassment of riches. 

In the field of biography several especially 
interesting books will be issued. The life of 
Archbishop Benson, which has been written 
by his son, will be not only a biographical 
sketch, but will include many letters and will 
be illustrated with portraits and views. Ed- 
mund S. Purcell, who wrote the biography of 
Manning and caused a spirited and memorable 
controversy by the freedom with which he 
painted his portrait, has completed an account 
of Newman’s life as an Anglican and a Catho- 
lic which may be assumed to have been written 
in something of the same independent way. 
The Protestant part of Newman’s life has 
already been narrated in a book which seemed 
at the time to satisfy most persons. Should 
Mr. Purcell’s work lead to controversy at all 
bitter it would be singularly sad. Newman’s 
life was intellectually stormy enough and there 
ought now to be peace. 

Huxley’s life, it may be said, is also to be 
made public—the scientific side of it as dis- 
tinguished from the personal, in a series of 
volumes to be called ‘‘ The Scientific Memoirs 
of Huxley ’’—not exactly a_ biography, 
however, and yet certain to make his life 
known and better understood than it is now. 
Prof. Michael Foster and E. Ray Lankester 
are editing the ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ which are ex- 
pected to make four volumes, only one of 
which will now appear. Thirty some odd 
plates will be given in this first volume. The 
other volume will not be delayed beyond a 
year or year and a half. 


A new volume of Spurgeon’s ‘‘ Autobiogra-- 


phy ’’ is ready in London and may be looked 
for here very soon. The first volume, which 
appeared about a year ago, was extremely in- 
teresting, written as it was with charming 
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candor and shedding peculiar and striking light 
on the great preacher’s boyhood. In the new 
volume three chapters are devoted with surpri- 
sing freedom, to ‘‘ Love,’’ ‘‘ Courtship,’’ and 
‘* Marriage.’’ The reader is provided with a 
liberal array of Spurgeon’s love letters. 

Particular attention has been drawn to 
Tolstoi this month, because of his seventieth 
birthday, and the celebration this week in 
New York of that event at a dinner, attended 
by many of his admirers, whose names are 
familiar in the world of letters. The dinner 
was intended to be an appreciation of Tolstoi’s 
genius as a writer and historian. A biog- 
raphy of him, written by G. H. Perris, which 
is just coming from the press, may now be 
read as perhaps the most satisfactory account 
we have had of the man and the work he has 
sought todo. Much of Tolstoi’s life is to be 
read in Tolstoi’s own writings ; but this vol- 
ume guides the reader to an intelligent under- 
standing of his books. 

Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe, of Philadelphia, 
has placed the reading world under real debt 
to him for the care and intelligence with which 
he has described the homes and haunts of 
authors. His volumes, ‘‘A Literary Pil- 
grimage’’ and ‘‘ Literary Shrines,’’ dealing as 
they do the one with English places, the other 
with American, comprise the best books of 
their kind that I have ever seen in the twenty 
odd years I have given to reading and writing 
about new books. Dr. Wolfe has in press a 
new book of the same character and I am sure 
every reader of the others will desire to pos- 
sess this one. It deals with a further series of 
American authors, its title being ‘‘ Literary 
Haunts and Homes of American Authors.’’ 

Sidney Colvin’s biography of Stevenson is 
understood to be in a forward state of prepara- 
tion, but its appearance cannot be looked for 
under some months. Before its appearance a 
series of letters, chosen from the material used 
in its preparation, will be printed in Scvzbner’s 
Magazine, beginning in January. By this it 
is not to be understood that the magazine will 
first print the biography. Only a selection of 
letters with notes and explanations are going 
into the magazine. There will be two vol- 
umes of the book and large ones. Stevenson’s 
life ought almost to write itself in Stevenson’s 
letters. I fancy Mr. Colvin is finding Jittle 
more todo than to edit and explain what 
Stevenson himself wrote. Should this prove 
true we shall have in this work a biography of 
the very best class. The ideal biography is a 
‘* Life and Letters.’’ A mere “life ’’ is com- 
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monly a mereessay. All too often it is a poor 
perfunctory performance. 

Some of the other biographical items of the 
month are these: The Macmillans have a 
new edition of Justin McCarthy’s biography 
of Gladstone, with additional chapters which 
bring the record down to and including the 
burial in Westminster Abbey. Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill’s ‘‘ Letters of Dean Swift ’’ will be issued 
in style uniform with the ‘‘ Letters of Rossetti 
to William Allingham.’’ ‘The Appletons are 
bringing out for James Barnes a volume on 
Oliver H. Perry, which he calls ‘‘ The Hero of 
Lake Erie.’’ It deals with Perry’s adventures 
at sea as a boy, which in their way are per- 
haps as interesting as the later ones that made 
world famous both Perry and his message : 
‘* We have met the enemy and they are ours.’’ 

A new volume of Jowett’s letters is in 
preparation. It will be a welcome addition to 
the biography of the famous master of Balliol— 
one of the most interesting and inspiring biogra- 
phies of its time. A life of George Borrow is 
also promised. It has been written by Prof. 
William I. Knapp, of the University of Chi- 
cago. Borrow’s life is a romance in itself and 
has a charm which no romance ever gave to 
fiction. Nor should I overlook a forthcoming 
volume from the same house on ‘‘ Tennyson: 
His Home, His Friends and His Work,’’ by 
Elizabeth Luther Cary, daughter of Edward 
Cary, the New York journalist, who wrote 
the life of George William Curtis in the 
American Men of Letter Series. 

In the domain of history, considered apart 
from biography, the fall announcements con- 
tain several items of real interest. President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, has written an in- 
troduction fora new edition of De Tocqueville’s 
‘* Democracy in America,’’ a work whose fame 
and popularity may be said to have been 
rivalled, if not in a measure eclipsed, by 
James Bryce’s more splendid tribute to the 
Republic in his ‘‘ The American Common- 
wealth.’’ Alice Morse Earle has found her col- 
onial field of research so opulent in material 
that she has prepared still another volume, 
having the title ‘‘ Home Life in Colonial Days,”’ 
in which are set forth many quaint and strange 
customs. 

Donald G. Mitchell’s second volume on 
‘* American Lands and Letters,’’ to be illus- 
trated with more than a hundred pictures, 
should be even more attractive than the first 
volume, because it deals with later (and 
greater) times—times within the early recol- 
lection of men now living. 

No Englishman in recent times has given 
more attention as a traveler to the Far East 
than A. R. Colquhoun. Remote parts of Bur- 
mah, Siam, and Chirs have been his chosen 
field. We may, tuerefore, read with confi- 
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dence and serious interest his volume, just 
ready from the Harper’s, entitled, ‘‘ China in 
Transformation.’’ The new volume in Im- 
bert de Saint-Amand’s series on court life in 
France, is the third dealing with the empire of 
Napoleon III., and completes the record of 
that period in French history. A volume 
bearing on French history still more recent— 
history that is social rather than political—is 
‘* Letters to the Youth of France,’’ of which 
a new edition has been imported. 

A book for younger readers, relating directly 
to the war, is the forthcoming ‘‘ Heroes of Our 
War with Spain, Told for a Boy,”’ which has 
been written by James Barnes. 

Goldwin Smith has published nothing in 
history, I believe, since his brief and masterly 
volume on the political history of the United 
States. We can now understand his long 
silence. He has been writing a volume on 
‘‘The United Kingdom,’’ a political history in 
two volumes. It ought to be even better than 
was his American book, and nothing better 
than that has been done by any American 
writer—nothing, in fact, so good on the same 
theme. 

It has been thought that the war injured 
the sale of fiction more than any other class 
of books, because adventures more stirring 
than writers invent—truths stranger than fic- 
tion—were to be had in the newspapers. But 
there will be fiction in plenty this fall. Henry 
James has a new work with the title ‘‘ The 
Two Magics.’’ Mrs. Burton Harrison's 
‘*Good Americans’’ will come later in its 
permanent book form. Margaret Deland’s 
‘*Old Chester Tales,’’ which have appeared in 
FHlarper’s Magazine, will be ready soon in book 
form. Also, George Gissing’s tale, ‘‘ The 
Town Traveller,’’ which has for its central 
incidents the life and haunts of a London 
commercial traveler. 

Robert Barr’s new novel, ‘‘ Tekla,’’ relates 
neither to his native Canada, nor to America, 
nor to any other land in the present time. It 
is a story of stirring adventures in war times 
during the fourteenth century. ‘‘ The Change- 
ling’’ is the title of a new piece of fiction 
from Sir Walter Besant, and it may be looked 
for within a few weeks. J. A. Altsheler hav- 
ing won real success with two American his- 
torical novels, ‘‘ A Soldier of Manhattan,’’ 
and ‘* The Sun of Saratoga,’’ has in press 
another historical romance with the title ‘‘ A 
Herald of the West: A Romance of 1812.”’ 
The scenes are laid in Washington, Philadel- 
phia, New York ard Boston. Mr. Stockton’s 


“Casting Away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. Ale- 


shine’’ is going into an illustrated new edition. 

Another new edition of ‘‘ Jane Austen ’’ is 
announced. It will come from the Messrs. 
Stokes. There seems to be no doubt that the 
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revival of interest in Miss Austen is very real 
and very general. All of which offers the best 
possible evidence of sound literary taste on 
the part of the public. There is talk also of 
a revival of interest in George Eliot. It is 
even said that we may have an edition of the 
biographical sort—something after the plan of 
Mrs. Ritchie’s Thackeray. Maarten Maartens 
places the scene of his new story, ‘‘ Her 
Memory,’’ in Monte Carlo. Stephen Crane is 
taking up his work on the story of the war in 
Greece, which he abandoned when war clouds 
gathered and burst in another part of the 
globe. 

If we have no word of another story from 
Marion. Crawford, there is further word con- 
cerning the new work in two volumes from his 
pen, that is historical in character and which 
will be quite indispensable to readers of his 
Roman stories. He calls it ‘‘ Ave Roma 
Immortalis.’’ It comprises, as readers of a 
previous announcement will remember, a 
series of chapters dealing with Roman life and 
history and will be profusely illustrated. 

Clark Russell’s new story is called ‘‘ The 
Romance of a Midshipman,’’ and these are 
times when a tale with that title coming from 
such a writer ought to find many readers. 
John Strange Winter has a new story called 
** Wedlock.’’ Another of Maurus Jokai’s 
works has been translated from the Hungarian 
with the title ‘‘ The Golden Age of Transyl- 
vania.”’ 

In other departments of literature the lists 
contain many interesting items. Mr. Mabie 
has collected another volume of his whole- 
some and helpful essays to which he gives the 
title ‘‘ Work and Culture.’’ Jerome K. Jerome 
has followed up his popular ‘‘ Idle Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow’’— a title the only fault of 
which was that it did not properly describe its 
author in calling him ‘‘ idle ’’—with a supple- 
mentary volume called ‘‘ The Second Thoughts 
of an Idle Fellow’’—a title in which he still 
adheres to the error contained in the first. 

Ella Higginson’s short stories 
from the Puget Sound country, 
called ‘‘ From the Land of the 
Snow Pearls,’’ was I believe, a 
first book. Its reception may well 
have encouraged her and her 
publishers to go on with publish- 
ing ‘‘A Forest Orchid,’’ and 
now we are informed that she 
can write verse as well as fiction, 
having in press a volume of 
what appears from its title, 
‘‘When the Birds go North 
Again,’’ to be poems relating to 
spring. Austin Dobson’s collec- 
tion of essays, on Goldsmith, 
Jane Austen and other writers 
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who were of about the same period as Gold- 
smith will appear this fall. 

Sienkiewicz is coming to this country soon, 
so that he will probably be here when his new 
novel is ready. The strangest fact about his 
visit is that he will neither give readings from 
‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ nor deliver lectures—at least 
that statement is made. ‘Those may believe it 
who will. The most recent statement I have 
seen respecting the sale of the authorized 
edition of ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ places the total at 
600,000 copies. Readers who care to estimate 
what his royalties must have been will proba- 
bly conclude that lecturing is not a necessity 
to him. May I depart for a moment from the 
character of this literary chronicle to mention 
another item that has no relation to any forth- 
coming book. One of the rarest occurrences 
in literary history has taken place. A book 
with Shakespeare’s own autograph in it, 
Giovanni Sarava’s I Quattero Libri della Filo- 
sophia ( Venice 1565), has been sold in London 
for $510. 

The Macmillans will soon issue ‘‘ The 
Phillippine Islands and Their People,’’ a book 
by Prof. Dean C. Worcester of the University 
of Michigan. It has been written from per- 
sonal observation. ‘‘ Four-footed Americans 
and their Kin ’’ is the title of another book by 
Mabel Osgood Wright, who has done so 
many clever things in natural history books. 
But in this case she is joint author with Frank 
M. Chapman, whose books on birds are 
widely known. The improvement that has 
taken place in natural history books in the 
past five years would astonish those who wrote 
the books of earlier times. Complete shifting 
of methods, style, feeling and literary skill 
has taken place. Francis W. Halsey. 

=‘ Heraldry Simplified,’”’ a popular treat- 
ise on the subject of heraldry, together with a 
glossary of technical terms, and one hundred 
and ten drawings, by Frederick Curtiss, is an- 
nounced by the Dodge Stationery Company. 
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CHICAGO, September 5, 1898. 

Mr. Will Payne, the author of ‘‘ Jerry the 
Dreamer,’’ has abandoned dreams in his latest 
novel in favor of the stern realities of life. In 
‘* The Money Captain,’’ soon to be published 
by H. S. Stone and Co., he explores the field 
which Mr. Henry James recently declared to 
be the one most interesting for the American 
novelist and most neglected by him. Mr. 
Payne proves his contention; he discovers 
gold. More than any book that has yet been 
published, this novel is Chicago. It goes 
deeper into the heart of its mystery. Mr. 
Fuller deals more with the social side of the 
city in ‘‘ The Cliff Dwellers ’’ and ‘‘ With the 
Procession,’’ Mr. Herrick in ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Freedom ’’ touches its political aspect, Mr. 
Ade gives a bit of its commerce in ‘‘ Artie,’’ 
and Mr. Friedman its occasional poverty and 
degradation in ‘‘ The Lucky Number.’’ But 
none of these men has combined the different 
phases with Mr. Payne’s distinctness and force. 
None of them shows the grip of business upon 
every side of the life of the place as he does. 
Its ramifications touch every character of the 
book, reach into every corner ; yet they do not 
extinguish its sweetness and light. The tone 
is harder, a bit more grim than in ‘‘ With the 
Procession ;’’ it shows less of the feminine 
side, which is so important in Chicago. Yet 
its effect is by no means lost, and the rare 
glimpses of it are artfully contrasted with the 
rest and most skillfully handled. In Mr. Ful- 
ler’s book this side predominates, and through 
it in a measure we see the workings of the 
more heated world. Mr. Payne has used the 
other method and made his book revolve 
around La Salle Street. 

Archibald Dexter, the Duke of Gas, as he is 
called, is the scheme of the novel. its center 
and circumference. He is the background of 
every situation, the focus of every action. 
The construction of the plot is admirable; each 
development works into the main theme, which 
is never for a moment lost sight of. Even 
when the duke is not on the stage you feel 
his gigantic influence. And this is the greater 
achievement because he is a very charming 
tyrant. The author is not content to show us 
but one side of a complicated character. He 
gives a glimpse into the inner man and makes 
us understand the subtler reasons for his cor- 
rupt tyranny, the dogged force of the man 
which would not even admit that his acts 
required justification. He shows us his grace 
and magnetism, his chivalry and loyalty, his 
serene courage. And he makes us understand 
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why he endears himself even to the most con- 
scientious and the least approving of his fol- 
lowers. It is something to have given life to 
such a figure, for it is typical of one of the 
most significant phases of American civiliza- 
tion. 

We see the duke first in his office submitting 
to an interview. ‘‘ This figure, about which 
all the breathless strivings of the street then 
centered, gave at once the effect of a perfect 
poise, a complete self-possession. When he 
glanced up at the reporter and nodded, his 
eye twinkling good-naturedly, the line of his 
mouth moving in a slight smile as though 
some joke were afoot, and said, calmly, ‘ Well, 
what worries you to-day ?’ that atmosphere of 
nervous striving, of frenzying uncertainty, of 
rumors and hazards out of which the man had 
just come, seemed at once to fall away and 
become remote and cheap. He nodded 
the reporter out with a good-natured air of 
having solved all his doubts; and as the 
reporter slipped through the door the duke 
turned calmly to Rose. Probably it did not 
occur to him that Rose must know he had 
been lying to the reporter. He had been 
performing one of the small, necessary func- 
tions of his office—serenely, unfalteringly, 
with precision, as he performed all other 
functions of his office. He turned to the 
lawyer with an untroubled face and a mind 
single to the work before them.’’ This vivid 
picture is made even more emphatic in another 
place, where ‘‘ His effect of serene power, as 
contrasted with the clamorings of the news- 
papers and the scramblings of the street, made 
Nidstrom think: ‘ Those fellows are only the 
noise of the storm; this man is the storm 
itself.’ ’’ 

This quiet force makes itself felt throughout 
the book. Two or three times the duke’s 
serenity is broken, but it is only an affront to 
his wife and niece that has the power to ruffle 
him. The dramatic contrasts of the character 
make it admirable material, and the author’s 
perspicacity and insight and sense of pro- 
portion enable him to use it well. It is an 
open secret that a Chicago king of finance sat 
for this portrait, and anyone who has come in 
contact with him would recognize its sagacity. 

But the duke, dominant as he is, is not the 
only figure in the book. There are several 
others as sharply individualized, almost as 
vividly presented. Some things one cannot 
forget, Drouillard after his failure, Leggett, 
with ‘‘his effect of a spirited stallion among 
docile horses, the effect of a great uncurbed 
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force, hung on a hair trigger, that might burst 
ruinously into ruthless action’’; Arthur and 
his pathetic little abortive romance ; the “‘ fine 
naked moment’’ in which Leggett and the 
duke confront one another at last; these are 
quick in the memory after the book is closed. 
There are points in the drawing of women, 
also, where Mr. Payne sees clear and thinks 
straight. As a whole, dramatic as it is, the 
book is sane and rational. It grapples with a 
big problem, but it is never hysterical, and it 
waives judgment. Mr. Payne is enough of 
an artist to present his drama of commerce as 
it is enacted every day, and to leave to us the 
verdict. 

Still another Chicagoan will bring outa new 
book this fall. Mr. Robert Herrick’s collec- 
tion of short stories will be published by Way 
and Williams ; and as it will pass through the 
expert hands of Mr. Will Bradley, it is safe to 
predict a thing of beauty. If Mr. Bradley’s 
work in this has the rare artistic reserve and 
delicacy of his edition of ‘‘ The Children,’’ by 
Mrs. Meynell. the book will be a typograph- 
ical achievement. This part of it has not yet 
been brought to light, though Mr. Herrick’s 
work is visible in proof. It promises a fresh 
and original book, and with the title, ‘‘ Love’s 
Dilemmas.’’ a salable one. Only one of the 
six stories has been printed, and this, ‘‘A 
Pension Love Story,’’ appeared in Scribner’s 
about a year ago. It is the frothiest of them 
all, but Mr. Herrick has a way of giving a 
substantial basis to his froth. Without being 
heavy, the stories are all significant. They 
mean something, they have a perceptible rela- 
tion to life. Mr. Herrick is so thoughtful a 
student of character that his strokes count. 
You may dislike his idea, you may even quarrel 
with it; but it makes you think. Behind it 
you feel a certain insight into motives and 
emotions, into the problem of the transmuta- 
tion of character into action. It is not an 
infallible insight, but it is keen. And its edge 
is almost as sharp in dealing with these light 
themes as with the profounder difficulties of 
‘«’The Gospel of Freedom.’’ 

The title is not inappropriate, for these 
dilemmas are pathetic rather than tragic. You 
may be amused and even moved by them, but 
not deeply stirred. The themes are perplex- 
ities and misunderstandings and perversions— 
the little things which really make the joy 
and misery of life. Mr. Herrick has caught 
the right touch upon them—serious, a bit self- 
conscious, perhaps, but deft and graceful. He 
deals, too, with some charming and lovable 
characters—characters that are met with in 
life oftener than in books. ‘‘A Marriage by 
Proxy ’’ and ‘‘ The Psychological Moment ’”’ 
are especially charming in this way—one for 
its romantic and unselfish little stenographer, 
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and the other for its imperious young woman, 
who wavers uncertainly between two men and 
chooses, as usual, the lesser. ‘‘ A Temporary 
Infidelity ’’ describes in a very taking way the 
rather masculine love of a crusty Scotch old 
maid for a young American girl. ‘‘ Miss Ath- 
erton’s Mission ’’ is colder and more unpleas- 
ant, though it is rooted in fact. But the 
keenest of the stories is the one which begins 
the volume, ‘‘Mute.’’ The scheme of it is 
clever and very much up-to-date—the jux- 
taposition of the fluent shallow man of the 
world with the fine silent girl, who could not 
express the deeps of her character. It is not 
worked out with complete success ; there are 
crudities and inequalities about it; but it has 
fine points and flashes of subtle insight. It 
has a genuine pathos—this love-affair which 
barely escaped shipwreck—but might have 
been saved by a little humor in the actors. 
Yet such faulty creatures as this are real, and 
their story is the right sort of comment upon 
our frailties. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood, who left Chicago to 
become dramatic editor of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, is to conduct a depart- 
ment in the Bookman, which will be called 
‘* The Drama of the Month.’’ Mr. Hapgood’s 
book, ‘‘ Literary Statesmen and Others,’’ made 
up largely of articles contributed by him to 
the English reviews, was very well received 
for its scholarly cleverness. 

Miss Lilian Bell has returned recently from 
Europe. But Mr. George Ade has been sent 
abroad on a mission for the Record. 

Lucy Monroe. 


=‘ The Story of the West Indies,’’ by Amos 
K. Fiske, is announced by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The volume will include a brief account 
of the physical origin and general character- 
istics of the islands, their condition prior to 
discovery, a record of the Spanish discoveries 
and of the buccaneering period, a geographi- 
cal and statistical description of the different 
groups of islands, and a comprehensive 
account of their present political status and 
prospects. 


The Falling Leaves. 


Lightly He blows, and at His breath they fall, 

The perishing kindreds of the leaves ; they drift, 
Spent flames of scarlet, gold arial, 

Across the hollow year, noiseless and swift. 
Lightly He blows, and countless as the falling 

Of snow by night upon a solemn sea, 
The ages circle down beyond recalling, 

To strew the hollows of Eternity. 
He sees them drifting through the spaces dim, 

And leaves and ages are as one to Him. 


From ‘‘ New York Nocturnes,’’ 
by Charles G. D. Roberts. 





























































‘*Personal and Collected Impressions of 
Bismarck,’’ by William Milligan Sloane, is a 
notable feature of current Cextury. Dean C. 
Worcester discusses ‘‘ Knotty Problems of the 
Philippines’’ and Albert Shaw contributes an 
article on ‘‘The Trans-Mississippians and 
Their Fair at Omaha,’ illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell gives her 
impressions of ‘‘ The Oxford and Cambridge 
Race,’’ illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


In Scribner's articles dealing with the late 
war include Richard Harding Davis’ contribu- 
tion, ‘‘ The Battle of San Juan;’’ ‘‘ The Regu- 
lars at El Caney,’’ by Captain Arthur H. Lee, 
of the British Royal Artillery ; ‘‘ The Day of 
the Surrender,’’ describing the hauling down 
of the Spanish flag and the raising of the Stars 
and Stripes on the palace at Santiago, by J. F. 
J. Archibald ; and John R. Spears tells of the 
hardships of newspaper reporters in ‘‘ Afloat 
for News in War Times.”’ 


‘‘The Fight for Santiago’’ is described and 
illustrated in the opening pages of A/cClure’s. 
Stephen Bonsal, the writer, was an eye-wit- 
ness. ‘‘The Ascent of Aconcagua’’ is an 
account by Edward A. FitzGerald of the 
first climb to the summit of the highest 
mountain in America. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, sums up 
the war expenses in ‘‘ The Cost of the War.’’ 
Another article of interest, based on the recent 
war, is the ‘‘ Diary of the British Consul at 
Santiago during Hostilities.’’ 

First in the Cosmopolitan is an article on 
‘“The ‘Trans-Mississippi Exposition’’ by 
Octave Thanet. The article is profusely illus- 
trated. The third of the ‘‘ Great Problems of 
Organization ’’ series is ‘‘ The Chicago Pack- 
ing Industry,’’ this contributed by Theodore 
Dreiser. Another illustrated feature is ‘‘ The 
Free Lecture System,’’ by S. T. Willis. Six 
pages are devoted to full-page illustrations of 
the reception of the American fleet. Frank 
R. Stockton, O’Neill Latham and Harry 
Thurston Peck contribute to the fiction of 
the number. 

‘‘ Before the Hunt’’ is the title of the 
colored frontispiece of Les/ie’s Popular Monthly. 
Lieut. Richmond P. Hobson contributes an 
article under title ‘‘ Hobson on the ‘ Jackies ’,’’ 
with portrait. There is a descriptive article 
on ‘‘ The Natural Bridge of Virginia,’’ illus- 
trated, including frontispiece. Another illus- 
trative feature is ‘‘ A Western Creation: The 
Trans- Mississippi Exposition at Omaha.’’ 

In Success, a page is devoted to ‘‘ Loyal 
Lyrics of American Poets.’’ Ralph Wilson 
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Paige contributes a biographical sketch of 
Li Hung Chang. ‘‘ Opportunities of Our 
New Colonies’’ is an article based on an 
interview with Colonel Roosevelt and General 
Wheeler, who predict a bright future for Cuba 
and Porto Rico. ‘‘ From Lincoln’s Law Office 
to McKinley’s Cabinet,’’ follows the career of 
Hon. John Hay from student to Secretary of 
State. 

‘*Confessions of an Aide-de-Camp’’ is the 
complete story in Lippincott’s, by Captain F. A. 
Mitchell, and is reminiscent of the Civil War. 
Articles bearing on the war are: ‘‘ War and 
Trade,’’ by Fred Perry Powers; ‘‘ Declara- 
tions of War,’’ by Lawrence Irwell; ‘‘ Mili- 
tary Balloons,’’ by George J. Varney. 

Articles for the month in Ouxting, which 
partake of the nature of the season, are: 
‘* October Duck-Shooting ;’’ by J. Day Knap; 
‘* With Quail as Quarry,’’ by Max Southey; 
‘* Football Review of the Season of 1897,’’ by 
Walter Camp ; ‘‘ When Our Birds Go South,’’ 
by L. T. Sprague; and ‘‘ British Lawn Ten- 
nis Through American Eyes,’’ by J. P. Paret. 


ENGLISH. 


The Pall Mall Magazine contains the follow- 
ing among other articles and stories : ‘‘ Anglo- 
American Literature,’’ by William Archer ; 
‘The Six Great Powers,’’ by ‘‘ Mark War- 
ren,’’ comparing the armies and navies of the 
Six Great Powers; the beginning of a series of 
articles on historic houses of England, dealing 
in this instance with Holland House. 


‘*TIn the New /Mustrated Magazine, ‘‘ Poten- 
tates in Pinafores,”’ tells about and pictures 
children who have’ruled the world. ‘‘ The 
Guards at Inkermann ”’ is written by William 
Simpson and gives an account of this histori- 
cal place, also a description of the guards. 
‘* Jersey Cattle’’ is written and pictured by 
J. T. Newman. 

‘* Heroes of the United States Army,’’ by 
Alfred I. Burkholder, leads in Zhe Strana 
Magazine. Nineteen portrait. illustrations 
embellish the article. In the portraits of cele- 
brities at different times of their lives are 
found, Mrs. Grant and Rear-Admiral Dewey. 
Features bearing on the curios are ‘‘ Curious 
Fences,’’ by Thomas E. Curtis and ‘‘ Pictur- 
esque People in Clay, Wood and Shell,’’ both 
illustrated. 

ART. 

The September number of 7he /nternational 
Studio is particularly pleasing from an illustra- 
tive standpoint. It contains criticisms on 
‘*’The Work of James Clark,’’ with nine illus- 
trations ; ‘‘ Celtic Sculpture,’’ by J. Romilly 
Allen ; ‘‘ Bimanual Training,’’ by H. Bloom- 
field Bare, with many fine illustrations of the 
modern decorative school. 
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FAMILY. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal opens with a 
series of pictures of Mary E. Wilkins and her 
home. General Greely relates some experi- 
ences of his polar expedition in ‘‘ When I 
Stood Face to Face With Death,’’ and Wil- 
liam Perrine writes an appreciative account of 
‘‘ Bethany ’’ Sunday School and its leader, 
Mr. Wanamaker. ‘Two pages are devoted to 
illustrations and anecdotes of Mark Twain. 
There are sketches of Richard Wagner and 
Josef Hofmann. 


A monthly cook-book with all the newest 
recipes, menus, decorations and entertainments 
is to be had in Zable 7able. Besides this 
the number contains, ‘‘ The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Parent,’’ by Mary F. Ledyard; ‘‘ A Golf 
Breakfast, by Emily Talbot; ‘‘ The Dollar 
Luncheon,’’ by Grace Y. Kerr; ‘‘ Suggestions 
for the Bachelor Girl,’’ by Olive Percival ; 
‘*Science in the Household,’’ by George E. 
Walsh, and other articles. 


The leading article in Demorest’s is on 
‘* Mechanical Flight,’’ by Frances Wood 
Hamill, which describes and illustrates some 
of the most successful ventures in this line. 
Samuel Minturn Peck and Clinton Ross con- 
tribute to the fiction of the number. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison gives some suggestive and 
practical advice to beginners in an article 
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entitled ‘‘ The Road to Success in Literature 
for Women.’’ Fashion notes and illustrations 
are timely. 


Two notable articles in the Home Magazine 
are ‘‘ Wonderful Halls of Science,’’ by Paul 
Severing, describing Edison’s marvelous labor- 
atory and that of Sir David Salomons, in 
England, and ‘‘ The New Rapid Telegraphy,’’ 
by Theodore Waters. Another article of 
timely interest is W. V. Alford’s, on ‘‘ The 
Lesson of the Panama Canal,’’ and Harriet 
Maude Miller tells of ‘‘ Japan from a Woman’s 
Point of View.’’ 

JUVENILE. 


St. Nicholas opens with two articles on 
‘*Queen Wilhelmina of Holland,’’ both illus- 
trated, written by Annie C. Kniper and Jean- 
nette May Fisher. ‘‘ Under the Sea,’’ is a 
paper about diving, contributed by James 
Cassidy. Charles F. W. Mielatz gives a 
‘* Boy’s Recollections of the Great Chicage 
Fire,’’ illustrated. Rupert Hughes’ serial, 
‘‘’The Lakerim Athletic Club,’’ is concluded. 


=The Werner Company announce for imme- 
diate publication ‘‘ The Story of America,’’ 
by Hezekiah Butterworth. It is a compact 
history of the United States from the earliest 
time to the signing of the Peace Protocol, 
concluding our War with Spain. 








Reading the Declaration of Independence. 


>. P. Putnam's Sous 


From ‘Great Words from Great Americans.’ 
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The mid-Autumn list continues the Sum- 
mer. ‘‘ Penelope’s Progress’’ has now for 
nearly three months been the book most in 
demand. For therest, the shorter novels hold 
the field and Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ last 
novel, ‘‘ The King’s Jackal,” takes the place 
his work generally does. The only two books 
outside of fiction, selling widely, are Mr. 
Russell’s ‘‘ Collections and Recollections,’’ 
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The Devil’s Bridge, the Pass of St. Gotthard. 
From ‘‘ Over the Alps on a Bicycle.” 


and Prof. Miiller’s ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ 
‘* Helbeck of Bannisdale ’’—Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s—has failed of the reception given her 
three previous novels, in part because it had 
no magazine circulation, but then neither did 
“** Robert Elsmere.”’ 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 

“*Penelope’s Progress,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

“‘The Celebrity,’’ by Winston Churchill. 

‘« The King’s Jackal,’’ by Richard Harding Davis. 

“The Pride of Jennico,’’ by Charles and Egerton 
Castle. 

‘*Caleb West, Master Diver,’’? by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 


Copyright, 1898, by THE Century Co. 
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‘‘The Gadfly,’ by E. L. Voynich. 
‘*Rupert of Hentzau,’’ by Anthony Hope. 

‘* Her Ladyship’s Elephant.’’ by D. D. Wells. 

‘** Collections and Recollections,’’ by One Who Has 
Kept a Diary. 

‘* Auld Lang Syne,’’ by Max Miiller. 





At Wanamaker’s, New York : 

‘*Penelope’s Progress,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

‘Caleb West, Master Diver,’’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

‘¢ The Forest Lovers,’’ by Maurice Hewlett. 

‘* The Gadfly,’’ by E. L. Voynich. 

‘* Evelyn Innes,’’ by George Moore. 

‘* Helbeck of Bannisdale,’’? by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

‘‘Rupert of Hentzau,” by Anthony 
Hope. 

‘* Life is Life,’’ by ‘‘ Jack.’’ 

‘‘In Tune With the Infinite,’’ by 
Ralph Waldo Trine. 

‘* What All the World’s a Seeking,”’ 
by Ralph Waldo Trine. 

‘*The King’s Jackal,’’ by Richard 
Harding Davis. 









At Henry T. Coates and Com- 
pany’s, Philadelphia: 

‘‘The Pride of Jennico,’’ by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. 

‘Rupert of Hentzau,’’ by Anthony 
Hope. 

‘* Evelyn Innes,’’ by George Moore. 

‘“*The Forest Lovers,’’ by Maurice 
Hewlett. 

‘*Penelope’s Progress,’ by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 





At Little, Brown and Com- 
pany’s, Boston, Mass. : 

‘“*The Duenna of a Genius,’’ by M. 
EK. Francis. 

‘*The King’s Jackal,’’ by Richard 
Harding Davis. 

‘“‘The Pride of Jennico,’’ by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. 

‘‘The King’s Henchinan,”’ by Wil- 
liam Henry Johnson. 

‘Rupert of Hentzau,’’ by Authony 
Hope. 

‘*Hassan, A Fellah,’’ by Henry 
Gillman, 






At W. B. Clarke and Com- 
pany’s, Boston, Mass. : 

‘* Collections and Recollections,’’ 
by One Who Has Kept a Diary. 

‘* Evelyn Innes,’’ by George Moore. 
‘* Moriah’s Mourning,’’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
‘‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant,’’ by D. D. Wells. 
‘*The Terror,’’ by Felix Gras 
‘‘ The Duenna of a Genius,’’ by M. E. Francis. 


At DeWolffe, Fiske and Company’s, Boston, 
Mass. : 

‘“Caleb West, Master Diver,’’ by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. : 

‘* Penelope’s Progress,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

‘‘The Terror,” by Felix Gras. 

‘‘Rupert of Hentzau,’’ by Anthony Hope. 

‘‘ Yesterdays in the Philippines,’’ by Joseph Earle 
Stevens. 

‘‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,’”’ by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 
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FACSIMILES OF COVERS OF FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


While America has been fortunate in giving 
to literature many strongly drawn characters 


from provincial life, 
there have been few 
writers to portray the 
cultivated society of 
the cities. Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison has made 
this field her own. 
Her latest novel, 
‘*Good Americans,’’ 
isastory of New York 
life, the scene being 
laid mainly in that” 
city, although it also 
shifts to New England 
and the Orient. The 


characters are not actual portraits, but they 


represent many familiar types. 


logue is crisp and bright. 
In this graphic and spirited story 
‘“’The Hero of Erie,’’ Mr. Barnes 
tells of Perry’s ad- 
ventures as a boy on 
the frigate ‘‘Gen- 
eral Green,’’ and 
conducts his hero 
through the excit- 
ing scenes which 
attended the battle 
of Lake Erie. It 
is a story which 
illustrates the re- 
sourcefulness, 
energy, and daunt- 
less courage which have character- 
ized our naval heroes from Paul 
Jones to Dewey and Hobson. It is 


\ | swe HEROOF ERIE 


ouvert HATARD PERRY 


BY 
JAMES BARNES 


indispensable for American youth who wish 
to know the historic deeds of our navy. 


In this story, 
as in all of Mrs. Harrison’s books, the dia- 


The exploits of American sailors in home 
and foreign waters give a particular timeliness 


to ‘‘ The Book of the 
Ocean.’’ Mr. Inger- 
soll tells about the 
ocean and its origin ; 
waves, tides, and cur- 
rents ; the building of 
ships; early voyages 
and explorations; 
war-ships and naval 
battles; etc. The 
whole book breathes 
the indefinable charm 
and mystery of the 
ocean. 

Mr. Kipling’s new 
book has been making 


for three or four years, and contains his most 
mature and powerful work. 


It includes, as 


will be seen, his stories of ships and machinery, 


house. 





“An Antarctic 
Mystery,’’ by Jules 
Verne, is one of 
those narratives for 
young people that, 
while it is com- 
pletely vigorous 
and thrilling in 
tone, will go far 
towards evoking a 
general call for 
more of its like. 
There are hair- 
breadth escapes 
and startling ad- 
venture enough to 
suit anybody, but 
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they are of a nature that will not do the least 


harm in the reading. 


_AN ANTARCTI 
MYSTERY 


JULES VERNE 


in which he makes the inanimate 
live and the huge organism of the 
marine engine as well as the Ameri- 
can locomotive speak 
—a field absolutely 
new and one in which 
only a man of genius 
could be successful. 

Miss Maria Parloa, 
one of the best-known 
writers on household 
affairs, has given us in 
‘* Home Economics,’’ 
a guide to household 
management, includ- 
ing the proper treatment of the 
materials entering into the con- 
struction and the furnishing of the 


It covers every subject that engages 
the attention of the careful housewife, and is 


filled with sugges- 





[FROM SCHOOL TO 
BATTLE-FIELD 





tions for saving 
money and econo- 
mizing time. 

The list of Cap- 
tain King’s books 
for boys is in itself 
calculated to excite 
youthful imagina- 
tion and hold their 
attention unrelaxed 
to the close. This 
last story contains 
all the striking 
features of its pre- 
| decessors,—the ex- 


1 CAPT. CHAS.KING 








citement, the fire, 


the geniality, the rapidity, that have long 


delighted his large community of boy readers. 
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Songs of Action. 


By A. Conan Doyle, author of ‘‘ Uncle Bernac,”’’ etc. 
144 pp. 16mo, 90cents; by mail, 97 cents. 
tDIf one were asked to select out of living 
novelists the two most thoroughly English in 
spirit and teaching he would at once decide 
on Mr. George Meredith and Dr. Conan Doyle 
—hoth of Celtic descent. One might, figur- 
atively, convey the difference between our 
two authors by saying that, whereas in 
Mr. Meredith this strong current of manly 
feeling is masked by surface-dimples and 
eddies of wit, with Dr. Doyle the flood 
rushes and bubbles along in jovial revelation 
of enjoyment. He is the least affected, the 
most direct and transparent of all our novelists. 
As all his emotions are generous, so they are 
naked and not ashamed. He pays his tribute 
to thoughtfulness ; he is no more a bemused 
optimist than (for all his touch of sentiment) 
he is a whiner against fate ; he allows for life’s 
tragedies, though he pays less than the fash- 
ionable amount of attention to its ‘‘ little 
ironies ’’ ; and for all that he leaves the im- 
pression that in writing a book he is playing 
what he would describe as ‘‘a rattling good 

game.”’ 

Were I required to find a formula for many 
of his novels, and in particular for this vol- 
ume of verse, I should take leave to borrow it 
from another spirited singer, Mr. Henry 
Newbolt : 

There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night— 

Ten to make and the match to win— 
A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 
And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame; 
But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote— 
‘*Play up! play up! and play the game !”’ 

In his next stanza Mr. Newbolt transfers 
that schoolboy shout to the sands of the 
Soudan, where it rallies a regiment and lifts it 
through a crisis of battle. Well, this is the 
very moral of ‘‘ Songs of Action.’’ ‘‘ Play 
up! play up! and play the game !’’—vou hear 
it whether Dr. Doyle’s heroes are pursuing the 
grey fox to his lair or the bubble reputation 
into the cannon’s mouth; indeed, it gives 
such unity to his singing that the reader may 
almost be pardoned for forgetting, in the 
fervor of pursuit, what precisely is hap- 
pening : 

For the Colonel rides before, 
And the Major's calling ‘‘ Check !’’ 
The Captains and the Adjutant 
Are racing neck and neck. 
And when it’s ‘‘ Action front!’’ 
And the Gatling joins the run, 








It’s ‘‘ Gone away !’’ with the old grey fox, 
The same old fox, 
The game old fox, 
And it’s, Who gets home on old grey fox 
But the man who carries the gun? 

The directness of Dr. Doyle’s vision and 
the absolute sincerity of his feeling are quite 
enough to account for the vast success of his 
novels—even apart from his extraordinary 
talent for invention. ‘These are the qualities 
which give him his ‘‘grip’’ as a novelist. 
He always sees clearly, feels what he sees, 
describes directly and vividly. He is never 
playing a double game with his readers; his 
heart is always in the piece of writing he hap- 
pens to be engaged upon, his mind occupied 
not with the effort of dressing up his sentences, 
but with the far more important business of 
addressing the reader and compelling him to 
see with the author’s eyes. And as a conse- 
quence his readers know where they are and 
learn to trust him. That this is the first gift 
a novelist should pray for I have no doubt at 
all; it is the legacy of the first man who sat 
down and tried to hold his fellows’ attention 
while he told them a story. Now that we 
have transferred story-telling from word of 
mouth to paper and print, delicacies of style 
may go some little way to supplying the lost 
aids of gesture and intonation ; but the grand 
secret of being in earnest, direct and lucid, 
remains pretty much the same. S7 vs me /lere, 
etc., is still the true motto of the craft, and it 
is Dr. Doyle’s. 

And in these verses the formula of his feel- 
ings (‘‘ Play up! play up! and play the 
game !’’) is hardly simpler or more direct than 
the metrical formula to which with character- 
istic good sense he has limited himself. These 
are Songs of Action—if the action gallops, 
the metre gallops; if the action canters, the 
metre canters. Everywhere the garment is 
cut simply to suit the cloth. Here, for in- 
stance, is the metre for a horse-race—a slight 
variation on that used by Gordon in ‘‘ How 
We Beat the Favorite’’ : 

Christopher Davis was up upon Mavis, 
And Sammy MacGregor on Flo, 


Jo Chauncey rode Spider, the rankest outsider, 
But fe’d make a wooden horse go. 


There was Robin and Leah and Boadicea, 
And Chesterfield’s Son of the Sea; 
And Irish Nuneaton, who never was beaten, 
They backed her at seven to three. 


The metre has not the weight of Gordon’s; we 
miss the long stride and sustained struggle in 
the second and corresponding lines. The lilt 
somehow (I trust this is not hypercritical) 
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suggests (what, I daresay, is the fact) that the 
Farnshire Cup was not run for under National 
Hunt Rules. But this, and almost every bal- 
lad in the book, have the knack of hammer- 
ing themselves into the brain. You may like 
them or not; you may think they were as 
easy to write as they are hard to get out of 
your memory ; I make bold to promise that 
you will find it dificult to shut your memory 
upon them. Andif you can explain exactly 
why this should be, you hold in your hands 
the secret of success in authorship. 

A. T. Quiller Couch in London Speaker. 


A Life of Montaigne. 

Michel De Montaigne. A Biographical Study. By 
M. E. Lowndes. 286 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.44; 
by mail, $1.54. 

We say ‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson,’’ or, at least, 
his contemporaries did ; why not say as well 
Delightful or Delicious Montaigne? Human 
love so overwhelmingly ratifies criticism in his 
case, as ina few other instances (take Charles 
Lamb for a typical one) that we approach 
him quite as much with the heart as with the 
intellect. But he was not merely a lover of 
his kind and a companion to those who worked 
in the spirit and were puzzled by the helplessly 
bewildering labyrinth of life, nature, and fate ; 
he touched also the intellect of his time and 
the centuries that followed. 

He was read by Shakespeare and Ben Jon- 
son. His ‘‘ Essays’’ is the one book that is 
known to have been in Shakespeare’s library, 
and it still holds one of that poet’s few extant 
and priceless autographs. Byron, says Leigh 
Hunt, said: ‘‘ Montaigne was the only great 
writer of past times that he read with avowed 
satisfaction,’’ and John Sterling of Carlylean 
fame is only one of a numerous army, them- 
selves mostly celebrated, that made pilgrim- 
ages to his chateau in Perigord out of reverent 
regard for him. 

One falls into the habit of speaking of ‘*‘ his 
book ’’ as if the ‘‘ Essays’ were all that he 
wrote. But it is this one book that embodies 
him, and is, if I may use such a figure, almost 
a synonym of the man. Miss Lowndes, in 
her new and very learned account of Mon- 
taigne, says the ‘‘ Essays’’ ‘‘ must remain the 
chief source of our knowledge’’ about its 
author. But she has found not a few records 
that are ancillary, and that help us to under- 
stand him by making many things plainer that 
belong to his sixteenth century environment. 
Some traits that Miss Lowndes notes, though, 
of the man himself, are acute and illuminat- 
ing. She says: ‘‘ None, perhaps, has had so 
genial and warm a personality to portray, nor 
thoughts to record so unwarped by prejudice, 
so full of wholesome common sense and 
human wisdom.’’ 
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In returning to the ‘‘ Essays,’’ which were 
the growth of eight or nine years of Mon- 
taigne’s life, it is to be noticed that their 
author says: 

‘* Were my pufpose to look for the world's favor, I 
had adorned myself with borrowed beauties, or had 
strained and sustained myself at my best pace. I wish 
to be seen in my simple, natural, and ordinary style, 
without artifice or study ; for it is myself that I paint. 
My defects may be read there to the life, my impéer- 
fections and natural form as fully as the respect due 
to the public permits it. Had I been among those 
nations that are said to live still in the gentle liberty 
of the first laws of nature, I assure thee that I would 
very gladly have painted myself entire and naked. 
Thus, reader, Iam myself the mother of my book ; 
it is against reason that thou shouldst employ thy 
time upon so vain and frivolous a subject. There- 
fore, farewell.”’ 


But our author says of these essays, quoting 
Teissier’s remarks made nearly two centuries 
ago, ‘‘ Few books have given rise to so volu- 
minous and so various criticism.’’ Referred 
to they have been ‘‘as the epitome of good 
sense and reasonable morals,’’ and ‘‘ widely 
condemned for their looseness and impiety.’’ 
There is, at any rate, something in them for 
everybody’s liking and dislike. Miss Lowndes 
quotes Malebranche, an unsympathetic critic, 
as saying that it is the imagination in the 
essays ‘‘ which captivates every reader.’’ They 
‘*have been a storehouse of pungent phrase 
and racy anecdote to many, from his contem- 
poraries down, who have not in the least con- 
cerned themselves about the author’s general 
attitude and temper.’’ But not less than the 
imagination shown is the quiet, lambent 
humor—the philosophy that, where gray and 
autumnal even, is still bathed in sunshine. 

It has long been settled by a consensus of 
criticism whom we are to crown as the five 
greatest poets in all literature, and if among 
all books that are concededly classic ten were 
to be named, Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays’’ could 
not escape the list. Of their author, too, 
Gibbon says that he and Henry of Navarre 
were the two most liberal men of the sixteenth 
century. 

It only remains to be said that Miss Lowndes 
in her treatment of this author has not only 
acknowledged the world’s debt to him, but 
has now made the world of intelligent readers 
greatly indebted to herself. Her book is the 
result of profound scholarship, and is the best 
and fullest study of Montaigne now extant. 

Joel Benton in N. Y. Times. 





=Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s 
new book, ‘‘ Tales of the Enchanted Isles of 
the Atlantic,’’ to be published shortly, deals 
with the cycle of romance which lies within 
the early Irish, English, Spanish and other 
traditions of the Happy Islands of the West. 
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Sketch Books. 


The Paris Sketch Book of Mr. M. A. Titmarsh, the 
Irish Sketch Book, Notes of a Journey from Cornhill 
to GrandCairo. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
With illustrations by the author and a portrait. 
The Biographical Edition. Vol. V. 772 pp. 
8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.57. 

Mrs. Ritchie’s biographical introduction 
carries the record of many interesting details 
of her father’s daily life from 1840 to 1846, 
and contains some delightful extracts from his 
letters, notes and diaries, illustrated in his 
inimitable way. Here is an extract from a 
letter written in 1841, in a vein of true 
Thackerayan playfulness : 


‘*Please, when you write, not to give me any ac- 
count whatever of any gayeties in which you indulge, 






































































































From “ Sketch-Books.”"—Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 


Siesta in Tree. 


or any sort of happiness falling to the share of you 
or anybody else. Butif anybody meets with an acci- 
dent, is arrested, ruined, hasa wife run away with, 
if C. falls ill and is marked with the smallpox, do be 
so kind asto write me off word immediately and I 
will pay the post cheerfully. Despair, madam, 
is the word. Byronish, I hate mankind and wear my 
shirt collar turned down: 


An interesting reference to Tennyson is in 
the same letter : 


‘* Alfred Tennyson, if he can’t make you like him 
will make you admire him. He seems to me to have 
the cachet of a great man. His conversation is often 
delightful, I think, full of breadth, manliness, and 
humor. He reads all sorts of things, swallows them, 
and digests them like a great poetical boaconstrictor 
as he is. Now, I hope, Mrs. Proctor, you will recol- 
lect that if your humble servant sneers at small gen- 
iuses, he has, on the contrary, a huge respect for 
figures. Perhaps it is Alfred Tennyson’s great, big 
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yellow face and growling voice that have made an 
impression on me. Manliness and simplicity of man- 
ner go a great way with me, I faucy.”’ N.Y. Sun. 








One trait in Thackeray must strike every 
reader of Mrs. Ritchie’s introductions to the 
new ‘‘ Biographical ’’ edition of her father’s 
writings. Whether it be in the letters she 
publishes or in his diaries or other accounts of 
him, the fearlessness of the man comes out 
vividly. In speech and in act he is himself. 
In his letters to his family and friends he is 
himself. He is not afraid to turn his soul in- 
side out. It is impossible not to like a man 
who dare do that. None of the letters in the 
present (fifth) volume, the ‘‘ Sketch Books,’’ 
contain such striking revelations of the inner 
Thackeray as some of the earlier ones, but 
everything he writes is significant and every- 
thing is individual. N. Y. Herald. 


Letters to a Long-Time Friend. 


Early Letters of George Wm. Curtis to John S. Dwight. 
Brook Farm and Concord. Edited by George 
Willis Cooke. 293 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

Mr. Dwight, to whom the letters in this 

volume were written, was one of the leaders 
in the Brook Farm community and a teacher 
there of Latin and music. He was an admir- 
able musical critic and for many years ‘‘ the 
musical autocrat of Boston.’’ Mr. Curtis, 
during the brief period of his life at Brook 
Farin profited by Mr. Dwight’s instruction, 
and the most cordial and sympathetic relations 
were established between them. An account 
of Mr. Dwight and of the Brook Farm enter- 
prise precedes the little group of letters writ- 
ten by Mr. Curtis to his former teacher. While 
it would be impossible to make a collection of 
letters by Mr. Curtis that should be uninterest- 
ing or without value, it must be said that in 
the present case a much stricter system of edit- 
ing would have preserved the interest of this 
early correspondence, most of it carried on 
during the decade between 1840 and 1850, 
without overloading it with the ‘‘ long, long 
thoughts ’’ of youth upon sentiment and emo- 
tion, and without admitting personal details 
not pertinent to the scope of the book. Dis- 
cussing the effect upon Mr. Curtis of his Brook 
Farm experience and his transcendental asso- 
ciations, Mr. Cooke writes somewhat as a 
champion. ‘‘ Without Brook Farm, transcen- 
dentalism,and Emerson,’’ he says, ‘‘ it is quite 
safe to say that the life of Curtis would have 
been less worthy of ouradmiration. The stay 
in Concord was a time of seed planting, and 
the harvest came in all that the man was in 
later years. Without the enthusiasms then 
cherished, the independent in politics would 
have been less courageous.’’ 
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It is permissible to doubt this inference. 
Courage was an integral quality of Mr. Curtis’ 
character, and it is difficult to see that his ex- 
perience among the reformers of the farm was 
directly responsible for his clearness of vision 
as a critic of politics. Without underestimat- 
ing the spirit of the little community so much 
respected by Mr. Curtis himself, we should 
say that his chief evidence of courage lay in 
detaching himself from an association which 
had for him many charms, but which did not 
in the least blind him to the larger opportunity 
of the outer world. His letters written from 
Concord and from New York contain expres- 
sions of affection for the place that ‘* lay 
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and a reprint of his article in Zhe Present on 
‘* Music and Ole Bull.’’ 
N.Y. Times and Review. 


War Memories of an Army Chaplain. 

By H. C. Trumbull, D. D. With fourteen full-page 
illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, Carlton T. Chap- 
man, R. F. Zogbaum, T. de Thulstrup, I. W. 
Taber, Alice Barber Stephens, A. C. Redwood, 
etc. 421 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

Many formal histories of the American civil 
war have made their appearance in the third 
of a century since its close. They have reg- 
istered the movements of armies, and the vic- 























Inner View of the Fortress of Roumeli Hissar, on the Bosporous, sometimes calied the 
“Castle of Europe”’ 


From “ Military Europe” 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 


beautiful in his memory ’’; and immediately 
after his departure from it he wrote: ‘‘Already 
my life at the farm is removed and transfigured. 
It stands for so much in my experience and is 
so fairly rounded that I know the experience 
could never return, though the residence 
might be renewed. When we mend the broken 
chain we see ever after the point of union.’’ 
The experience never did return, and that 
Mr. Curtis felt no deep desire to renew his 
residence at the farm is as plain from these 
letters as is the warmth of his appreciation of 
the motives that inspired the leaders. 

Among these letters are a number of poems 
by Mr. Curtis which are delicately written, 


tories and the defeats that crowned or blasted 
their efforts. Incidentally they have thrown 
the fierce light of publicity upon the motives 
and characteristics of commanders and superior 
officers. But little has been written to show 
the thoughts and feelings—the inner life, in 
short—of the rank and file of the army, the 
great unknown multitude upon whom com- 
manders and officers must depend for the suc- 
cessful issue of their most carefully conceived 
plans. 

In the belief that there are lessons out of 
the soldier experiences and emotions of a 
former generation for those who are called to 
soldier service in the present, Mr. Trumbull 
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has put upon paper some of the memories of 
army chaplain life which remain fresh and 
vivid with him after these many years. He 
has been encouraged in this belief by Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, who was chaplain 
of the Fifth Minnesota regiment in the civil 
war, and who writes him as follows : 

‘The point that you intend treating is new and 
will reveal the real spirit of our armies more than 
descriptions of battles and military movements. As 
I know, a chaplain can write much better than any 
one else about the inner spirit of armies.”’ 

With his own opinion buttressed by so high 
an authority, Mr. Trumbull plunges at once 
into his subject. 

When our civil war broke out, he tells us, 
but little was known about regimental chap- 
lains. Our regular army was hardly more 
than a skeleton organization. A regiment 
was rarely all in one place. Small battalions 
were doing garrison duty or were on outpost 
service. There were post chaplains at various 
stations where military needs required the 
gathering of soldiers, but a regimental chap- 
lain was so little called for that his position 
and duties were hardly known. 

With the formation of the great volunteer 
army of the United States he sprang into 
prominence. His position was unique. He 
was a commissioned officer, yet without com- 
mand. No question of relative rank brought 
him into rivalry with any other officer. He 
could be welcomed alike by a major-general 
or by a second lieutenant without the fear of 
any seeming incongruity of association, if 
only he had the power of making himself per- 
sonally or socially agreeable or useful. Yet 
he could be among the enlisted men as one 
entirely with them in sympathy, without any 
thought on the part of either that he was step- 
ping out of his sphere or crossing the line 
which divided commissioned officers as a class 
from enlisted men as a class. 

In this a chaplain had a position utterly 
unlike any other person in the army; and it 
was his own fault if he did not avail himself 
of it, and improve its advantages. Any other 
commissioned officer in the army was shut off 
from being entirely free with an officer of a 
higher or of a lower rank than his own; and 
the line that separated officers and enlisted 
men in the army was so positive and real as to 
admit of little communication between them 
except in positive duty. Hence an officer of 
any grade was glad to meetin his army life 
one person to whom he could speak with 
entire freedom, if his chaplain had the quali- 
ties and experience to fit him for such fellow- 
ship. And the enlisted men could have no 
such communication with the supposed upper 
world of officerdom as was secured to them 
by a sympathetic and tactful chaplain. 

N. Y. Herald. 
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Napoleon III. 


The Life of Napoleon the Third. By Archibald 
Forbes. With illustrations. 355 pp. 8vo, $2.60; 
by mail, $2.78. 


Mr. Forbes has put together a readable 
sketch of the life of the third Napoleon. No 
readable sketch of that strange career could 
fail to be interesting, and Mr. Forbes knows 
how to carry us on from point to point with 
rapidity and ease. But on putting the book 
down, we do not feel that we have learnt very 
much. It is worthy of note that so acute a 
military critic has great praise to bestow on 
the tactics of the Emperor himself at Solferino, 
and that he has a certain admiration for 
Bazaine. His account of Louis Napoleon’s 
early days of adventure is well done, and 
many of the subsequent incidents are vividly 
sketched. But there is no attempt to solve 
the enigma, to show how one who could be so 
kind could also be so cruel, how one who had 
so genuine an appreciation of nationality 
could intrigue as he did with the Austrian 
Emperor and King of Prussia, how one who 
had such enlightened economic ideas could 
make such a mess of the actual work of 
administration. It is not an easy problem to 
solve. He puzzled Von Moltke, who could 
see as far as most men. ‘‘ He struck me,’’ 
wrote the Prussian soldier in 1856, ‘‘by a 
sort of immobility of features and the almost 
extinguished look of his eyes. The predom- 
inating characteristic of his face is a friendly 
or good-humored smile, which has nothing 
Napoleonic about it. He is a quite simple 
and rather small man, whose always tranquil 
countenance gives a strong impression of 
good-natured amiability.’’ It is an outside 
view, but we do not know that one can as yet 
get much deeper. Napoleon III. seems on 
the whole to have meant well. He started as 
a dreamer, an adventurer with an idea. The 
idea, good luck, other people’s blunders, his 
name, carried him to the headship of the 
French people. For the coup d’élat we may 
not blame him overmuch. The people desired 
it, or something like it, and in France the 
people expect their leaders to take the initi- 
ative. He brought with him for atime social 
peace. The beautification of Paris was in 
itself an achievement. In his ideas he was 
perhaps rather in advance of his people than 
behind them. No French Parliament would 
ever have agreed to the Cobden Treaty ; we 
doubt whether a French Parliament would 
have sanctioned an alliance with England. 
But the little, well-intentioned man had but 
little depth, and like most dreamers did not see 
the limitations of his own capacity. He 
chose his Ministers with but indifferent skill ; 
he allowed his wife to have too much power ; 
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he allowed himself to slip down the easy 
descent to which his vices and good nature 
rendered him prone. Physical weakness in 
his later years rendered him really incapable 
of guiding his country. And Bismarck was 
across the Rhine. 

There were many shades and many streaks 
of light in that character, nor as we look back 
upon it does the time seem lacking in the 
humanities. If only the name of Napoleon 
had not urged him to constantly meddle in 
other people’s affairs, he might have made a 
good enough constitutional king for France. 
But then if he had not had the name of 
Napoleon, France would never have known 
anything about him. London Speaker. 





Over the Alps on a Bicycle. 

By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. I10 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents. 

Mrs. Pennell has written her book in a 
breezy, jolty style, and Mr. Pennell has made 
sketches for it with a rapid crayon. The re- 
sult is a charming booklet of travel. You 
exult and stir in sympathy with the riders as 
they flash down the white passes. They rode 
down ten passes in all, three in one day. First 
there was the climb and weary push ; then the 
descent, now straight, now winding—a long 
rapture punctuated with visions of death. 
Once Mrs. Pennell looked over the side of a 
zig-zag pass road, and saw her husband below, 
foreshortened, ‘‘ coasting like mad.’’ In tak- 
ing a curve, he leaned right out over the pre- 
cipice. ‘‘ He took his hands off. Heavens ! 
was he falling? No, he was lighting his pipe. 
If he could get down socouldI. . . . It 
was a stunning ride.’’ Getting up the Simplon 
Pass was the stiffest piece of work. Mrs. 
Pennell says she lost her temper, but had the 
grace to be ashamed. 


‘“‘T hated to walk, to push the machine, to be 
sweltering in July sunshine, and smothered in dust 
The diligence overtook me, and so did a 
perambulator, with a baby in it, anda French nurse 
from Berisal. I was furious. 

But that was after the Third Refuge. The 
Fourth and Fifth Refuges were left behind, 
and the blessed Sixth. Next morning they 
left Napoleon’s old hospice, and began the 
ride down : 

‘*Napoleon's cleverness seemed nothing to mine 
when I put my feet on the rests and coasted down 
the road he had hung in mid-air. And there was no 
question of my courage. The occasional memorial 
cross on the Simplon, put up to mark the spot, per- 
haps, where the traveler had been lost in the snow or 
pitched over the precipice, was an eloquent reminder 
that the danger was not at all imaginary. But the 
pneumatic was pumped up tight, and I held the front 
brake by means of an ingenious and simple device 
with a leather strap, that left some power and feeling 
in my right hand and arm. Four kilometres, with 
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only occasional intervals of back-pedalling, I coasted 
after J.—too far after, he said—down the side of the 
mountain ; down the long zig-zags, where the driver 
of the diligence, with unexpected courtesy, gave me 
the inner, which was the wrong side of the road, but 
then he was an Italian; through the Ravine of 
Gondo, with waterfalls booming above and the stream 
thundering below, and the road crossing and crossing 
again over airy bridges, and clinging to the side of a 
precipice, and diving into dark tunnels, and taking 
sharp turns round the walls of rocks, just where car- 
riages were creeping up; to the Swiss frontier, where 


Copyright, 1898, by THe Century Co. 












































Zigzags, stairways, and tunnels of the Splugen.; 
From ‘‘ Over the Alps on a Bicycle.” 


the custom officer forced back our money upon us. 
We wanted to wait until we left Switzerland for good 
and for all. But he said, and as a Swiss he must have 
known, we had better take it when we could get it. 
And I coasted down through the pines, down through 
the chestnuts, intoa land of vineyards and tropical 
heat, when little more than an hour before I had been 
shivering. 

It is not apparent that cycling in the Alps 
introduces the traveler to new beauties. 
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Rather he must regard his machine with a life- 
or-death fixity of eye and thus miss much that 
would detain the wayfayer with an alpenstock. 
But our cyclists did obtain a new idea of the 
St. Gothard Railway, by riding up and up, in 
company with it, on their wheels. 

Mrs. Pennell is a good American. £2 fas- 
sant she is also a good hater >of the Swiss. 
Despite the boastings of English cyclists, she 
encountered not one Englishman on wheels! 
The Alpine cyclists she met were German and 
American. To Mrs. Pennell it was joy to re- 
ceive the nasal ‘‘ Howdy’s’”’ of her country- 
men. One can understand the thrill she felt on 
the Furka Pass when 7,000 feet above the sea, 
there appeared, out of the waste of boulders, 
a smiling youth in a straw hat who said: 
‘* Say ! have you seen my sister ?”’ 

London Academy. 


A New Book About Siam. 


Five Years in Siam, (1891-1896). By H. Warington 
Smyth. In two volumes. $7.20. 

Of Siam and the Siamese much has been 
written in recent years, but the latest, fullest, 
and most trustworthy account of that country 
is that which has just appeared under the 
above title, by H. Warington Smyth, formerly 
Director of the Siamese Department of Mines. 
Throughout the two volumes in which the 
author’s observations are comprised, we 
observe a happy absence of vituperation on 
the one hand and of adulation on the other. 
In Mr. Smyth’s opinion the Siamese deserve 
neither round abuse nor extravagant praise. 
In spite of the aspersions which have been 
showered upon them by some travelers, he 
testifies that the people of the country did not 
by any means appear to him inveterate thieves 
or incessant liars. As a matter of fact, he 
found them grateful for kindness, ready to 
share their last mouthful without expectation 
of reward, and quick to justify the trust 
reposed in them. Throughout his term of 
service the Bangkok Government behaved to 
him in a manner at once dignified and gener- 
ous. In money matters he experienced no 
trouble, and he imputes the complaints that 
have been heard from others to their own lack 
of firmness. Upon the whole he looks back 
with pleasure upon the treatment which he 
received during his sojourn in the country. 
Mr. Smyth, of course, does not pretend to a 
complete understanding of the Siamese. The 
light and shade of the Asiatic character are 
enigmas to us, and the longer one lives with 
an eastern race the less confidence one feels in 
one’s capacity of perceiving what they are and 
what they think. The principal value of the 
book before us consists in its exposition of the 
internal and external obstacles to sound reform 
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in Siam, and in its recognition of the task 
which the King and those who co-operate with 
him have set before themselves and have, to a 
certain extent, accomplished the task, namely, 
of engrafting the civilization of modern 
Europe upon that of a conservative people of 
the Far East. N.Y. Sun. 


The People of Our Neighborhood. 


By Mary E. Wilkins, author of ‘‘A Humble Ro- 
mance,’’ etc. Illustrations by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens. Ladies’ Home Journal Library of Fiction. 
161 pp. 18mo, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

The author presents some of the more prom- 
inent inhabitants of a New England village 
through the medium of anecdotes, showing 
them in their homes, at church, at work and 
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‘*As pretty as a picture, sittin’ in the pew” 


a eee 
at play. Graceful wit and good humor are 
combined in these sketches, which are true to 
the life of rural community as that life is 
viewed in gentle sympathy by a woman gifted 
with imagination. 

The stories are : Timothy Sampson, the wise 
man; Little Margaret Snell, the village run- 
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away; Cyrus Emmett, the unlucky man ; Phebe 
Ann Little, the neat woman; Amanda Todd, 
the friend of cats; Lydia Wheelock, the good 
woman; A quilting bee in our village; The 
Stockwells’ apple-paring bee; The Christmas 
sing in our village. Philadelphia Press. 


General Miles’ Notes of European Armies. 


Military Europe. A narrative of personal observation 
and personal experience. By Nelson A. Miles. 
With fifty-six illustrations. 112 pp. $1.35; by 
mail, $1.55. 

General Miles went to Europe as this coun- 
try’s representative to study the war between 
Greece and Turkey, and, after that had been 
accomplished, he visited the great countries 
of Europe, paying especial attention, of 
course, to the military part of their govern- 
ments. 

The melancholy and almost farcical outcome 
of the Greco-Turkish war made his trip in 
that respect less profitable than he had ex- 
pected it to be. Still, he saw much that was 
interesting in the Turkish army particularly, 
of which he says: 

‘* When I arrived in Constantinople there were fully 
30,000 men stationed in and about the city, giving me 
ample opportunity to observe the methods and con- 
dition of the Turkish troops. There was a mistaken 
impression when the war broke out that the Turkish 
army was autiquated in its methods. Military men 
knew better. The Turkish army is at present com- 
pletely organized in accordance with modern methods. 
This organization is not new; it was undertaken as 
long ago as seventy years by Mahmud II. The army 
is completely Moslem, no Christian or non-Moslems 
being admitted. What Isaw of the Turkish soldiers 
in Constantinople convinced me that they are among 
the most effective in the world. There are many 
reasons for this fact. In the first place, the Turks 
are a strong race, accustomed to hard labor, and con- 
sequently are easily molded into enduring soldiers. 
They are all Moslems, and their religion bas three 
elements which contribute largely to their soldierly 
qualities. First, it teaches them to believe in an 
absolute despotism ; second, it enforces simplicity of 
life and strict temperance, and third, it promises 
them unending pleasures in Heaven as a reward for 
their endurance on earth.”’ 

Osman Pasha, the commander-in-chief and 
the military genius of the Turkish army, 
reminded him more of General Grant than did 
any other man whom he met on the other side. 
His manner is described as much like that of 
Grant. 

General Miles represented the country at 
the Jubilee festival in Great Britain, and the 
chapter in which he describes the wonderful 
display of sea power that he saw there is 
excellent reading. 

Thence he traveled to Russia, where he 
witnessed the manceuvres at Krasnoe-Selo, 
near St. Petersburg. 


‘‘The grand manceuvres of Germany,”’’ says Miles, 
‘* which took place on September 6th and ended on the 
Ioth, were the most extensive ever held in Germany 
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in times of peace. There were 117,000 men in all 
engaged in these manceuvres. The labor of organiz- 
ing, equipping, transporting and supplying such an 
army must have beenimmense. All of this had been 
worked out by the general staff of Germany; maps 
had been provided which were models in themselves, 
by which from day to day the movements of the 
troops could be seen and followed with great ease. 
This force was about four times as great as that at 
Krasnoe-Selo, and about 50,000 more than that of 
the French manceuvres, of which I witnessed a part 
later. The war footing of the German army is be- 
lieved to be fully 3,000,000 trained men. The armies 
of Austria and Italy—the other two members of the 
Triple Alliance—are, of course, smaller than Ger- 
many’s, though both are large considering the size of 


the countries.”’ 
N. Y. Press. 


The Wonderful Century. 


Its Successes and Its Failures. By Alfred Russel Wallace, 
author of ‘‘Darwinism,’’ etc. With portrait. 
400 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

If Carlyle’s doctrine concerning self-con- 
sciousness is true, and true of ages as well as 
of individuals, this age must be the most spir- 
itually destitute that has yet elapsed. It seems 
to be our maxim that the proper study of man- 
kind is the Nineteenth Century. One man 
views it with exultation, another with melan- 
choly: Mr. Wallace justifies both. Accord- 
ing to his estimate the progress that we have 
made in scientific discovery and in the appli- 
cation of science to the arts of life exceeds 
that of all former centuries put together; but 
against this must be reckoned many shortcom- 
ings, and in fact a general failure to utilize for 
social purposes the astonishing powers that 
have fallen into our hands. 

As to our successes in science and the useful 
arts, Mr. Wallace explains them in a series of 
lucid and entertaining chapters, and then, 
summarizing the results and comparing them 
with the achievements of the past, finds in 
chapter xv. that the Nineteenth Century has 
made twenty-four inventions and discoveries 
of the highest importance, whilst all preceding 
ages have only made fifteen of equal rank. 
He does not insist upon the precise numbers, 
but thinks that ‘‘the difference between the 
lists is so large that probably no competent 
judge would bring them to an equality.’’ But 
to us, however incompetent, it appears as if 
our forefathers had not been justly dealt with. 

As to our failures, it is to be feared that an 
irreverent reader, glancing down the list of 
them, will be tempted to smile. Mr. Wallace 
is as courageous as he is veracious, and accord- 
ingly he begins with our neglect of phrenology. 
But in this there is really nothing to laugh at, 
for the modern doctrine of the localization of 
cerebral functions adopts the fundamental 
positions of phrenology. Next comes our 
thick-headed opposition to hypnotism and 
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psychical research ; and then ‘‘the delusion 
of vaccination ’’—the longest chapter of all, 
and an extremely serious one. Moreover, 
instead of putting an end to war, we have 
devoted to its service all the resources of 
science and industry. Finally, our system of 
industry involves incalculable evils; it is 
wasteful and unjust ; the immense increase of 
production has been accompanied by such a 
distribution of wealth that, whilst scores of 
millionaires have been created at one end of 
the social scale, at the other end poverty, dis- 
ease and starvation have spread and strength- 
ened their hold upon the feebler sections of the 
working classes. As Mr. Wallace interprets, 
statistics, pauperism, lunacy, suicide, infant 
mortality and crime have not only increased, 
but have increased in a greater ratio than the 
population. 

Whatever the precise figures in which these 
evils should be estimated, the magnitude of 
the evils and our failure to deal with them 
must be acknowledged. And we will not 
comment particularly on the ‘‘ remedies for 
want ’’ proposed by Mr. Wallace in an appen- 
dix ; though we cannot agree with him; but, 
speaking generally, it is difficult to see the 
connection between his biological and his social 
science. His biology is the greatest success 
of this century, his social schemes are among 
the failuies of preceding ages. He says, justly, 
that our failures ‘‘ will be held by the historian 
of the future to show that we of the nineteenth 
century were morally and socially unfit to pos- 
sess and use the enormous powers for good or 
evil which the rapid advance of scientific dis- 
covery had given us.’’ Precisely; at least 
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one man in four is unfit to live under the con- 
ditions of modern industry. The great dis- 
coveries and inventions have been made, by a 
very few men ; even those who can understand 
them are not very numerous; to learn labor- 
iously to apply them by rule of thumb is the 
livelihood of men of average ability; what 
chance have the remainder? For many of 
them there never was a time when they could 
have got their living, either before or since the 
glacial epoch, and according to Mr. Galton’s 
application of the doctrine of averages to human 
population such failures are to be expected. 
London Saturday Review. 


Productive Co-operation in Great Britain. 


Labor Copartnerships. Notes of a visit to cooperative 
workshops, factories and farms in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in which employer, employé and 
consumer share in ownership, management and 
results. By Henry Demarest Lloyd, author of 
‘* Wealth Against Commonwealth.’’ Illustrated. 
351 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 


In this volume Mr. Henry Demarest Lloyd 
gives an account of a journey last year through 
Great Britain, undertaken for the purpose of 
seeing what was being done in the field of pro- 
duction by the cooperative societies. He in- 
spected on his way the now familiar marvels of 
the distributive stores, which, in one generation, 
have grown to a membership representing one- 
seventh of the British population, and doing a 
business, including manufactures, of $272,- 
000,000 a year, with a bank of their own 
which has deposits of $16,000,000, and which 
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SHANGHA!, FROM THE WATERCSIDE. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


From “ Historical Tales.” 
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turns over $200,000,000 a year. He examined 
also, the huge factories which the English 
Cooperative Wholesale Society has established 
in its function of capitalist, and which it is 
avowedly operating on capitalistic lines as to 
its employés, giving them none of the profits 
and none of the control. The author’s specific 
aim, however, was to see the factories, work- 
shops, and even farms, which have been plan- 
ned, set up, operated, and managed by the 
brains, money and morals of workingmen, and 
that not on capitalistic, but om cooperative, 
principles. At least three hundred pages of 
this book are devoted to an account of Mr. 
Lloyd’s investigations to this end. The results 
are summed up ina final chapter, wherein the 
author lays his finger on a fundamental dis- 
tinction by pointing out that, when demo- 
cratic thought sought expression in democratic 
action on the Continent of Europe, the work- 
ingmen on the other side of the Channel began 
kicking over thrones and slicing off the heads 
of kings and queens. The English working- 
man, on the other hand, saved their ‘‘tuppences 
for flour, and feed, and fustian clubs, to buy 
social regeneration for themselves on what 
they could save by self-help. Penny by penny 
and sacrifice by sacrifice, the process of self- 
assistance and cooperative labor has gone on, 
until after fifty years of struggle the coopera- 
tive movement has attained an economic foot- 
ing in the United Kingdom of a hundred 
millions of dollars. 

Let us look, for a moment, at the statistics 
exhibiting the progress of cooperation between 
1885 and 1895. During that period the num- 
ber of societies making returns increased from 
1,441 to 1,966; the number of members from 
850,659 to 1,430,340; the amount of capital 
from $55,785,465 to $106,656,995 ; the value of 
sales from $156,529,550 to $275,501,245 ; the 
value of profits from $14,943,450 to $26,945,- 
355. It should be borne in mind that these 
figures have reference to distributive as well as 
productive cooperation societies. The capital 
of eighty-four productive societies in England, 
which represented the copartnership of labor, 
was only about $2,250,000. Curiously enough, 
the capital of seven Scottish societies was con- 
siderably greater; the capital of sixty-one 
Irish societies was less than $225,000. ‘The 
total capital of one hundred and fifty-two pro- 
ductive societies in the United Kingdom was 
but $5,385,000. NN. Y. Sun. 


=Mr. Henry James’ new novel, entitled 
‘“The Two Magics,’’ will be published at 
once by the Macmillan Company. 


=William Archer is engaged upon a criti- 
cal work on living English poets, which is 
awaited with great interest. Pudlishers’ Weekly. 
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Living Journalism. 


Egypt in {898 By G. W. Steevens, author of ‘‘ The 
Land of the Dollar,’’ etc. Illustrated. 283 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


Bit by bit Mr. Steevens is enabling the stay- 
at-home to conquer the world. At the word 
of his chief he goes, he sees, he describes, and 
another country is unrolled before the eyes of 
the armchair traveler, another page of the 
atlas gifted with life, another people explained. 
Some months ago it was America, ‘‘ The Land 
of the Dollar ; ’’ then it was the battle-ground 
of the Greeks and Turks; then Germany. 
And now, in this volume he applies his methods 
to Egypt. Those methods are too well-known 
to need analysis: the biting phrase, the sud- 
denly illuminative concrete example, the rapid 
generalization, the swift seizure upon types ; 
and so on. The concrete example is, of course, 
a short cut to an effect, but in journalism the 
effect is needed as quickly as may be, and 
therefore short cuts are permissible. Liter- 
ature demands more particularity. Literature, 
for example, would not permit Mr. Steevens 
to call the camel ‘‘the Whiteley of the 
Desert,’’ nor Port Said ‘‘the Clapham Junc- 
tion of the nations.’’ Here is a typical pas- 
sage bearing directly upon Mr. Steevens’ 
summarizing gift : 

‘¢ The nominal suzerain of Egypt is the Sultan ; its 
real suzerain is Lord Cromer. Its nominal governor 
is the Khedive ; its real governor, for a final touch of 
comic opera, is Thomas Cook and Son. Cook’s rep- 
resentative is the first person you meet in Egypt, and 
you go on meeting him. He sees youin; he sees 
you through ; he sees you out. You see the back of 
a native—turban, long blue gown, red girdle, bare 
brown legs. ‘ How truly Oriental,’ you say. Then 
he turns round, and you see ‘ Cook’s Porter,’ emblaz- 
oned across his breast. ‘ You travel Cook, sir,’ he 
grins; ‘alright.’ And it is alright : Cook carries you 
like a nursing father, from one end of Egypt to the 
other. Cook has personally conducted more than one 
expedition into the Soudan, and done it as no Trans- 
port Department could do. The population of the 
Nile banks raises produce for Cook, and for him 
alone. Jn other countries the lower middle-classes 
aspire to a place under Government; in Egypt they 
aspire toa place under Cook. ‘Good Cook shob all 
the time’ is the native’s giddiest ambition—a perma- 
nent engagement with Cook.”’ 

A gift of epigram may be a snare to the 
traveler, but we cannot detect Mr. Steevens 
in the act of tripping. Although he has so 
much wit and a sufficiency of patriotism—even 
insularity—he has also humility. He passes 
through a country without the bias of precon- 
ceived judgments; his eyes and ears are ad- 
justed to take truthful impressions, and it seems 
to us that they have registered accurately. The 
medium through which these impressions reach 
us is a mind highly trained, modern, humor- 
ous, and quaintly cynical. 

During the short time he spent in Egypt, 
Mr. Steevens went over all the ground which 
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the traveler is expected to see and a little that 
he usually misses. He even had such ad- 
ventures as a night in the desert and another 
night in a Coptic monastery. He conversed 
on politics with Lord Cromer and with distin- 
guished natives; he had speech with Mr. 
Thomas Cook; he examined the great engi- 
neering works now in progress; he put ques- 
tions to scholars and masters in the Egyptian 
Eton : in short, he served his paper well. 

Altogether Mr. Steevens is very well satisfied 
with English rule in Egypt, but he is persua- 
ded, with certain native statesmen, that more 
English money might well be invested there. 
Concerning France—‘‘ a nation which remains 
great in spite of continual efforts to be small’’ 
—he writes always shrewdly. 

Finally, let us return to Mr. Steevens’ more 
epigrammatic manner. Thus he writes after 
a day at Luxor; 

‘‘But why pretend to talk of the life of the ancient 
Egyptians? They took no interest in life at all, but 
set their constant minds only on death. They con- 
sidered their houses as lodgings, says Herodotus 
finely, and their tombs as their real homes. If any- 
body ever lived to die they did. Only two things 
were important to them—the welfare of their souls, 
and the solidity of their monuments. They never 
seem to have built anything but temples to the one 
end, and tombs to the other. Their popular litera- 
ture was a work called the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.”’ 
They were so busy preparing to die that they can 
hardly have had any time to live. Whenever they 
met and talked together—if they ever did—I am sure 
they never laughed, but spoke in low voices about 
the splendid time they meant to have when they 
were buried. Ancient Egypt was one great prepara- 
tory school for the cemetery—a nation of monumen- 
tal masons.”’ 

Mr. Steevens’ book, as a whole, is journal- 
ism: the work of a man under orders. But it 
has passages and phrases that belong to litera- 
ture, and it is fascinatingly interesting. 

London Academy. 


Modern Europe. 


History of Modern Europe. By Ferdinand Schwill, 
Ph.D. With maps and genealogical tables. 
434 pp- I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The period covered by the present volume 
begins at the end of the fifteenth century and 
continues up to a point some twenty years 
ago. Perhaps the most conspicuous and far- 
reaching events to usher in the modern period, 
of which the book of Mr. Schwill treats, were 
the many voyages of discovery undertaken by 
Columbus and those following in his footsteps. 
The establishment ef many American colonies 
marked the expansion and progress of Spain, 
Portugal, England, France, and the Nether- 
lands in the early part of this period. The 
Reformation in Germany was another most 
important movement in which Martin Luther 
was by far the most extraordinary figure 
that stands out most strikingly at the begin- 
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ning of the modern epoch. The rank of Spain 
declined and she dropped definitely to the 
second and third rank among European 
powers in consequence of the disgraceful 
treaties of Westphalia (1648) and of the Pyren- 
nees (1659), which closed her long wars with 
the Netherlands and with France. In spite of 
political decline, however, Spain enjoyed at 
this period a greater degree of literary and 
artistic activity than she had ever enjoyed 
before, and the like of which she has never 
since attained. Cervantes produced ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,’’ and Velasquez and Murillo both 
flourished. 

In England Henry VIII. and Thomas Wol- 
sey, and afterward Thomas Cromwell, were 
manufacturing history. The history made by 
these men and those who came after them is 
stained with blood, often wantonly shed. 
Many martyrs were burned at the stake. 
William Shakespeare wrote his undying plays, 
Spenser produced the ‘‘ Faerie Queen,’’ and 
Bacon wrote his essays. 

Peter the Great in Russia, and Gustavus 
Adolphus in Sweden, were at the time of 
which the present book treats winning the 
honors that came to them subsequently. To 
Peter and his wife, Catharine, who succeeded 
him, is due the eminent exaltation of Russia, 
quite in spite of herself. The story of the 
nations and their rulers that rose and reigned 
and fell is like a story told in passing, and 
recalls great triumphs and sad losses. The 
partition of Poland is one of the sad things 
that stands out lamentably in the history. The 
French Revolution paved the way for the 
entrance of Napoleon Bonaparte, who changed 
the geography of Europe with such caprice 
that it was needful to make new maps and new 
charts. Napoleon, whatever else he was or 
was not, yet had the power to write his name, 
not alone in France, but in all Europe, in such 
a way as that no time shall be long enough to 
cause oblivion for him. The history of mod- 
ern Europe, as presented by Mr. Schwill, is 
quite perspicuous, and makes the work of the 
student easy. The changes in the government 
of France, from the time of the first Napoleon 
until the firm establishment of the present 
republic, and reciting the acts of the Commune 
of 1871, while not exhaustively told, are 
nevertheless clearly stated, so that a compre- 
hensive idea is obtained, even by the hasty 
reader. 

England in the nineteenth century deserves 
and has received at the hands of the present 
historian the attention she merits as a world- 
empire. The man who has let his European 
history grow dim will find in the present book 
the means of renewing his faded knowledge, 
and the student, to whom it is all new, will 
alike find the treatment comprehensive and 
alluring. N. Y. Times and Review. 
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Klondike Nuggets. 


How Two Boys Secured Them. By E. S. Ellis, author 
of ‘‘ Deerfoot Series,’’ etc. Twenty-four illustra- 
tions after Orson Lowell. 225 pp. 16mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 

Old Jeff Graham was an Argonaut, who 
crossed the plains in 1849 and afterwards made 
California his permanent home. In 1897 he 
was again seized with the gold fever, deciding 
to go tothe Klondike country, taking with him 
two of his neighbor's boys. The story is a 
detailed history of their trials and adventures 
in getting there, with the finding of gold in 
great quantities. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Works of Lord Byron. 


A New, Revised and Enlarged Edition. With Illus- 
trations, Letters and Journals. Vol. I. Edited 
by Rowland KE. Prothero, M. A. 365 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

Writing some seventeen years ago, Matthew 
Arnold described Wordsworth and Byron as 
standing ‘‘ first and pre-eminent in perform- 
ance, a glorious pair, among the English poets 
of this century.’’ Perhaps in the appearance 
of this new edition of Byron, as of that other 
edition begun a year ago under the editorship 
of Mr. Henley, we may find the promise of a 
verification of Arnold's words. That the spirit 
of Byron, invoked at this peculiarly critical mo- 
ment, is already beginning to make itself felt 
may be inferred from the reception accorded 
to the new editions of his work. In every 
direction this is free from the perfunctory or 
academic tone reserved so frequently for the 
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discussion of a reprinted classic. Byron is 
attacked in some quarters—as he always has 
been and always will be—he is eulogized in 
others ; but nowhere is he treated with indif- 
ference. That is in itself a healthful sign. 
Matthew Arnold would have rejoiced to see at 
last the leaven working. 

Byron was a spirit in revolt, hurried on by 
an impulse as inexorable as a force of nature ; 
and if he repels by the crudities of his early 
writings, or by the insufferable manners of his 
youthful relations with family, guardian, pri- 
vate friends and business acquaintances, the 
blame must rest upon the conflict between his 
wakening genius and the circumstances of his 
life and time. 


We recognize this in turning to the letters. 
Mr. Prothero prints many more than were 
given by his predecessors. In this first volume 
alone, which brings the chronology down to 
August 22, 1811, he includes 168 letters, ‘‘ or 
an addition of 107 to Moore, goto Halleck 
and 80 to Mr. Henley,’’ for the same period. 
The additions are not all important—indeed, 
some of them are trivial enough—but here the 
perfection of the critical machinery afforded 
by a really full text, adequately edited and 
annotated, lends the reader a new confidence 
in forming an impression of the poet’s charac- 
ter. It is not altogether a pleasant impression. 
He offends incessantly, and it is difficult to 
excuse him, especially where his treatment of 
his mother is concerned. Suppose the poet 
and his mother could not ‘‘agree like lambs 
in a meadow.’’ At all events Mrs. Byron 
made heavy sacrifices for her son. He owed 





TIM AND HIS PRISONERS 


From “ Klondike Nuggets,” by E. 8. Ellis 
Doubleday & McClure Co 
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all to his mother, who had freely passed over 
to him an income to which she was entitled 
and which she needed. This makes the 
reader shrink from the light-hearted brutality 
of a sentence in a letter to his half-sister: ‘‘I 
talk in rapture of that Goddess (I,iberty) be- 
cause my amiable Mamma was so despotic.”’ 
Despotic as she was, she still could not have 
been more of a trial to him than he was to her. 
He goes on to describe the summary manner 














“Aiming another angry blow at the face of Ralph, who sprang forward.” 


The American Sunday School Union. From “‘ Battledown Boys.”’ 


in which he has just resented her charge of 
dishonesty against his valet. He thought it 
insulting. ‘‘ I would not turn off my servant 
(whom I had not the least reason to distrust, and 
who had an excellent Character from his last 
Master) at her suggestion, for some caprice 
she had taken into her head.’’ The ‘‘caprice’’ 
turned out to be founded on facts, and ulti- 
mately the servant was transported. The in- 
cident is characteristic. One surmises that a 
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good many of Mrs. Byron’s ‘‘ caprices’’ were 
justified by events, that a good deal of her 
son’s lordly and headstrong behavior was not. 
Decidedly he is not to be ‘‘ excused.’’ But he 
can be explained, and in the explanation lies 
the Byronism of Byron, the essence of his 
genius and work. 

Inseparable from the method of publishing 
an edition like the present, month by month, 
or even at longer intervals, is the disadvantage 
to the reader of feeling that his analysis cannot 
justly proceed beyond the chronological limit 
of the instalment before him, yet we have said 
enough to show that Byron’s early poems and 
letters, though intrinsically of varied merit, 
are always characteristic and instructive. They 
remind us on every page of that conflict to 
which we have referred, and point to the fiery, 
high-spirited, tempestuous descent upon life 
which landed Byron in scores of unpleasant 
situations as a man, in hundreds of technical 
blemishes as a poet—and brought him his 
fame. This was the Byronism of Byron—not 
the rolling of a shirt-collar or any other of the 
external details of a pose, but an ebullience of 
passion, a reckless, aggressive handling of the 
materials of poetry, which meant, first and last, 
an absorption of them into the poet’s own 
experience. Behind his gallant and brilliant 
leaps of poetry into tempests of emotion ; his 
lightning flashes of inspiration, which make 
his pages burn, and what constitute his magic 
and his fame, is the spirit of revolt, that hot, 
impulsive defiance, not only of Philistinism 
and all crass convention, but of all petrified 
authority, which lends such an atmosphere of 
insolence to his early verse and letters. He 
seems merely contemptuous when he exclaims, 

Oh, Amos Cottle !—Phcebus! what a name 

To fill the speaking-trump of future fame !— 
but in that trivial fragment there is the spirit 
which animates his most elevated descants on 
a Grecian theme; it recalls the fact that in 
small matters, as well as in great, on a point of 
taste as on a point of high principle, he hated 
what was sordid, little, commonplace, and 
looked gloriously out toward magnificent hori- 
zons. N. Y. Tribune. 
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A Book for Boys. 


The Battledown Boys; or, An Enemy Overcome. By 
E. Everett-Green, author of ‘‘ Barbara’s Brothers,’’ 
etc. With frontispiece. 229 pp. I2mo, 57 cents; 
by mail, 67 cents. 

Any one might be proud of the six sons 
who filled out the quiver of Farmer Battle; 
but it must be allowed that the catalogue is a 
formidable one—Tom and Ralph, twins, aged 
thirteen; Paul, aged twelve; Hal, aged 
eleven ; Sam and Tim, twins aged ten. How- 
ever, they give a good account of themselves 
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and their various adversaries, among the latter 
being the wicked agent, the careless landlord, 
a Baronet, we regret to say, and the landlord's 
haughty son. The story has a somewhat im- 
probable look, as for instance, when the Baronet 
and his son are carried down a flooded stream 
in the family coach. But the mirror which 
fiction holds up to life is permitted to have 
curves which heighten the effect of the figures 
reflected. London Spectator. 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe. 


From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. 
By Charles W. Andrews. 1850-1897. Vol. II. 
467 pp. With maps. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by 
mail, $2.10. 


This volume employs the method adopted 
in the first, of dealing with the separate move- 
ments and subjects as logical wholes, and after 
a brief statement of the condition of Europe 
in 1850 passes on to a consideration of the fol- 
lowing topics :—The rise of the Second Empire ; 
European diplomacy and the Crimean war ; 
The constitutional development of Piedmont 
and the final attainment of Italian independ- 
ence and unity; the growth of Prussia, the 
struggle with Austria for the leadership 
in Germany, and the final attainment 
of German unity; the establishment of ,the 
dual monarchy (Austria-Hungary), and the 
progress of the Eastern question from 1850 
to the present time. The last five chapters 
deal with the history of the leading Continen- 
tal Powers, beginning in the case of Russia 
with 1856, of Italy with 1861, of Austria- 
Hungary with 1867, of France and Germany 
with 1871, and present in rapid survey the 
chief characteristics of the history of these 
countries to the close of the year 1897. 

There never was a century before this which 
divided itself up with so nice a perception of 
the needs of the average historical student. 
The year 1850, which is its mathematical half, 
marks the logical beginning of the modern era 
in Europe. The period between 1814 and 1850 
—that is, the transition period between the fall 
of Napoleon and the final results of that fall— 
had been a period of failure, for, as Mr. An- 
drews points out, although some tangible 
results had been obtained in Greece, Belgium, 
France, Prussia, Piedmont and some of the 
minor principalities, and hopeful progress had 
been made in letters, art, education and me- 
chanical inventions, nevertheless, on the whole, 
whether the point of view be that of govern- 
ments or industries, the changes were slight 
in comparison with the transformation to be 
wrought in the era that was to follow. 

N. Y. Herald. 





The three queries of L. M. in Book NeEws for 
September, were used by the late George W. Childs, 
at an interview with the railway chiefs of organized 
railway labor, who had sought his advice relating 
to the same. 


Cc. B.— 

William E. Gladstone is the author of ‘‘ Great evils 
are cured and revolutions brought about by protesta- 
tion, agitation and demonstration.’’ 


J. D.— 
Where can one find a book on suburban nomen- 
clature or names for homesteads and localities ? 





REV. DR. JESSE A. SPENCER, author of ‘‘ The Story 
of the Young Ruler,’”’ ‘‘ Five Last Things,”’ etc., died 
at Passaic, N. J., September 2d. N.Y. Tribune. 


SIR WILLIAM AUGUSTUS FRASER, Bart., the author, 
and one of the Queen’s bodyguards for Scotland, is 
dead. He was the author of numerous publications, 
among them, ‘‘Words on Wellington,’’ ‘ Disraeli 
and His Day,’’ ‘“‘ London Self-Governed,’’ ‘‘ Napo- 
leon III,’’ ‘‘Hic et Ubique,’’ and ‘ Coila’s Whis- 
pers.’’ Publishers’ Weekly. 

Dr. JAMES Hatt died at Echo Hill, Bethlehem, 
N. H., August 7th. He was the author of ‘‘ Grapto- 
lites of the Quebec Group,’’ published in Montreal in 
1865; ‘‘Geological Survey of Iowa,’’ published in 
Albany in 1858-59, and the chapters on physical geog- 
raphy and paleontology of the ‘‘ Report on the 
Geological Survey of the State of Wisconsin,’’ pub- 
lished at Madison in 1862. Among other publications, 
besides those mentioned, have been the paleonto- 
logical portions of ‘‘Fremont’s Exploring Expedi- 
tion, Appendix A,’’ published in Washington in 
1845 ; ‘‘ Expedition to the Great Salt Lake,’’ Phila- 
delphia, 1852 ; ‘‘ United States and Mexico Boundary 
Survey,’’ Washington, 1857, and ‘‘ United States 
Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel,”’ 
Vol. IV, 1877. He also published some two hundred 
and fifty or more shorter papers. N.Y. Tribune. 


=A fine library edition of the ‘‘ Cathedrals 
of England,’’ in two volumes, octavo, will be 
published shortly by Mr. Thomas Whittaker. 
The descriptive text of each chapter is written 
by the Dean or Canon of the Cathedral de- 
scribed, while the illustrations, of which there 
are one hundred and sixty-eight in all, are 
chiefly by Herbert Railton. 


=‘‘Bush-Fruits,’’ by F. W. Card, Assistant 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Nebraska, is the title of a forthcoming volume 
in the Rural Science Series, edited by Prof. 
L,. H. Bailey, of Cornell College. Like the other 
volumes of this series, ‘‘ Bush-Fruits’’ is pro- 
fusely illustrated. It is a complete guide to 
the grower, whether he be a large fruit farmer 
or merely the owner of a back-yard. 
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Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, with 
descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


Biography and Reminiscences. Games and Amusements. Poetry 

Boys and Girls. History. Political and Social Science 
Classics Letters. Religion. 

Drama. Literature. Science. 

Educational. Medical. Selections. 

Essays. Music. Travel and Description. 
Fiction. Natural History. War Books. 

Fine Art. Philosophy. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Bismarck, Being a diary kept by Dr. Moritz Busch 
during twenty-five years’ official and private in- 
tercourse with the great Chancellor. 8vo, $9.00. 

These secret pages of the great Chancellor’s history 
were written by Dr. Busch during twenty-five years’ 
intercourse with him. They throw, it is “said, a flood 
of light on many vexed questions of E ‘uropean poli- 
tics during the past sixty years. Some years ago it 
was rumored that Bismarck had sent his personal 
memoirs to England with the view to their publica- 
tion without restriction after his death. Dr. Busch’s 
intimate familiar relations with Bismarck and the 

Chancellor’s almost reckless freedom of speech have 

afforded what are claimed by the publishers to be 

probably the most important secret political memoirs 
of the century. Philadelphia Record. 


Life of Napoleon the Third, The. By Archibald 
Forbes. With illustrations. 355 pp- 8vo, $2 60; 
by mail, $2.78. 

See review. 

Michel de Montaigne. A biographical study. By M. 
E. Lowndes. 286 pp. Indexed. $1.44; by mail, 
$1.54. 

See review. 

Records of Living Officers of the U. S. Navy and 
Marine Corps, The. Compiled from official 
sources by Lewis Randolph Hamersly. Sixth 
edition, revised, with mumerous additions. 
382 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.00 ; by mail, $5.21. 

This record first appeared in 1870 and has been 
reprinted since as the number of officers increased. 
The record is full, including all assignments and im- 
portant details. 

Tuen, Slave and Empress. By Kathleen Gray Nelson. 
Illustrations by William M. Cary. Ig! pp. I2mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

‘“*Tuen’’ is the name of the most powerful figure 
in Chinese politics to-day—the Empress-mother. 
The known story of her life is narrated here witha 
slight addition of imagined conversation, but the 
work is closer to biography than romance, and shows 
a knowledge of Chinese character. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 

All Aboard. By Fannie E Newberry, author of 
‘*Bubbles,’’ etc. Illustrated by E. B. Barry. 
324 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

A juvenile recounting the long sea voyage of 
grown children from Portsmouth to Bombay. 

At Aboukir and Acre. A story of Napoleon’s inva- 
sion of Egypt. By G. A. Henty. Illustrated by 
William Rainey. r2mo, $1.10. 

The operations of Nelson and Abercrombie are 
made the background for this romance. 

Battledown Boys; or, An Enemy Overcome. By E. 
Everett-Green, author of ‘‘ Barbara’s Brothers,’ 
etc. With frontispiece. 229 pp. I12mo, 57 cents ; 
by mail, 67 cents. 

See review. 


Both Sides of the Border. A tale of Hotspur and Glen- 
dower. By G. A. Henty. Illustrated by Ralph 
Peacock. 12mo0, $1.10. 

Charming Sally, The. Privateer Schooner of New 
York. A tale of 1765. By James Otis, author of 
‘* Toby Tyler,’’ etc. With a frontispiece illustra- 
tion. 12mo, $1.10. 

The stirring years before the Revolution are the 
time of this story. Three boys sail on the ‘‘ Charming 
Sally ’’ after a British vessel, put into Boston harbor, 
go back to New York, and have very interesting 
adventures in the city and on the schooner. 


Dorothy Deane. A story for children. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk, author of ‘*The Story of Margaret 
Kent,’’ etc. With illustrations. 16mo, 75 cents 

In ‘‘ Dorothy Deane,’’ Mrs. Kirk shows that she 
can write as interesting stories for children as for 
older readers. The girls are very real girls, and the 
story is natural, wholesome, rich in fun and illus- 
trated. 

In Strange Quarters. A story of Constantinople. By 
Edwin Hodder. With eight illustrations by F. 
Finnemore. 312pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

Two young Englishmen get kidnapped in Constan- 
tinople while sightseeing, and after an attempt at 
escape fall into the same hands again, to be carried 
away till ransomed. The story is slight, but the in 
terest is fairly well sustained, and there is a fine des- 
cription of a great fire in Pera. Too much is made 
of Sir Bayley’s flippancy, which obtrudes everywhere. 
The two young Torringtons, though not bad fellows, 
run a risk of being called prigs; certainly their 
behavior to their uncle is peculiar. 

London Spectator. 


Klondyke Nuggets and How Two Boys Secured Them. 
By E. S. Ellis, author of ‘‘ Deerfoot Series,’’ etc. 
Twenty-four illustrations after Orson Lowell. 
225 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. 

Story of a Yankee Boy, The. By Herbert E. Ham- 
blen. His adventures ashore and afloat.  Illus- 
trated by Harry C. Edwards. I2mo, $1.10. 

The salt water part of this story is marked by the 
same force which made Mr. Hamblen’s ‘‘ On Many 
Seas’? so popular. The vivid account of the wreck 
and rescue, and the graphic pictures of a whaler's 
life in the North Pacific are thrillingly real, while the 
quaint New England life and humor in Will’s esca- 
pades ashore will appeal to many readers. 


Story of Little Jane and Me, The. By M. E. Square 
I2mo, 75 cents. 

This is a story of actual childhood in New York 
City a half century ago. It gives a truthful and 
humorous reminiscence of child-life, and is by the 
author of ‘‘ A Little Girl of Long Ago.”’ 


Under Wellington’s Command. A tale of the Penin- 
sular War. By G. A. Henty. Illustrated by Wal 
Paget. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
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CLASSICS. 


Classics for the Million, The. Being an epitome in 
English of the works of the principal Greek and 
Latin authors. By Henry Grey, F. R. B.S., 
author of ‘‘ Zoo Notes,” etc. 351 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

In three hundred and forty-nine pages, sketches 
with extracts and a summary of leading works of 
thirty-five Greek and Latin authors are presented. 
Condensation is carried to an extreme, but the work 
is done with intelligence and the spirit of many is 
skillfully conveyed. A useful list of the best English 
translations of each is appended. 


Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, The. His medita- 
tions concerning Himselfe. Translated out of 
the Originall Greeke, with notes. By Meric 
Casaubon. The second edition, with a table con- 
taining the principall matters in the booke. 
With portrait. The Temple Classics. 227 pp. 
I2mo, with glossary. 18imo, 38 cents; by mail, 
43 cents ; leather, 57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

A reprint of the translation of a great scholar, who 
prepared an edition of the Meditation, still standard, 
from the second edition, 1635, written in somewhat 
labored English but full of suggestion. Hitherto, 
this version has not been readily accessible. 


Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. Translated into English 
by Raphe Robynson. With frontispiece. The 
Temple Classics. 183 pp. With glossary. 18mo, 
38 cents; by mail, 43 cents; leather, 57 cents; 
by mail, 62 cents. 

This contemporary translation first appeared in 
1551, and has been accepted as the received version 
ever since. Itis printed with the original spelling 
and punctuation, as far as possible. A useful table of 
editions and translations appears in an appendix. 


DRAMA. 


Godefroi and Yolande. A medizeval play in one act. 
By Laurence Irving. 89 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; 
by mail, 98 cents. 

The germ of Mr. Irving’s new play is contained in 
Mr. Swinburne’s poem, ‘‘ The Leper ’’ ; the method of 
treatment owes something to Maeterlinck. The 
action is in the time of Phillippe le Bel, the scene the 
house of Yoland, the famous courtesan, at whose /¢/e 
the monarch, with his brother, the bishop, assists. 
““A squire of low degree,’’ Godefroi, has lifted his 
eyes to the king’s mistress. A doctor reveals that 
she is afflicted with leprosy. While her lovers and 
her attendants fly with fright and loathing, Godefroi 
shares her fate and goes with her to join the lepers, 
whose ululations, ‘‘ Unclean, unclean, unclean !”’ 
form a mournful chorus or background to the story. 

London Athenaum, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Essentials of Argumentation, The. By Elias J. Mac- 
Ewan, M.A. 412 pp. Indexed. i12mo, $1.12; 
by mail, $1.21. 

At first look it might be supposed that the only 
essentials to a victorious bout in discussion are truth, 
command of facts, and a ready wit. The legal frater- 
nity cannot afford to admit this, or half their occupa- 
tion would be gone. As a teacher in an agricultural 
college the author has found the time short for a full 
literary training. His pupils can only master the 
rudiments of composition, yet their work requires 
precision in scientific description and aptitude for 
sound reasoning and clear, convincing statement in 
support of their position. He therefore decided to 
try what results would come of giving the study of 
composition an argumentative turn. It proved so 
successful that Professor MacEwan has put his 
theories and practice into this well-conceived book, 
which is sure to make itself appreciated by students 
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and those who appeal to the public by speech or pen. 
It would not be quite fair to describe it as a short cut 
to the end labored after in the usual works on rheto- 
ric. While it is this, it sacrifices nothing of worth, 
but economizes mental effort as effectually as many 
of the stock works wasteit. The author restates the 
old standard principles in his own way, giving many 
of the old examples from Burke to Webster, but with 
a purpose far better than that which has worn them 
threadbare as mere examples of elocution. They are 
here analyzed as types of argument, illustrating 
methods of reasoning and of presentation. 

The American. 


Nature Study in Elementary Schools, Reader, Myths, 
Stories, Poems. By Mrs. Lucy Langdon Wil- 
liams Wilson, Ph. D., author of ‘‘ Nature Study 
in Elementary Schools, a Manual for Teachers.’’ 
Illustrated. 181 pp. 16mo, 32 cents; by mail, 
4o cents. 

Mythology, the stars, the weather, and animate 
nature furnish subjects for short extracts drawn from 
the very best sources, far superior to the usual 
‘* recder.”’ 


ESSAYS. 


Causes and Consequences. By John Jay Chapman, 
author of ‘‘ Emerson, and Other Essays.’’ 12mo. 
166 pp. gocents; by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Chapman’s new book is a social and political 
essay of great penetration. It consists of an elaborate 
presentation, from various points of view, of the idea 
that man is fundamentally unselfish—its deductions 
being thoroughly practical. The volume contains 
five chapters: ‘‘ Politics,’’ ‘‘ Society,’’ ‘‘ Education,”’ 
‘*Democracy,’’ and ‘‘ Government.”’ 


In Answer to Prayer. By the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Ripon, the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, the Rev. Dr. 
John Watson (‘‘ Ian MacLaren ’’), the Rev. Canon 
Knox Little, Mr. William Quarrier, Mr. L. K. 
Shaw, the Rev. Dr. Horton, the Rev. H. Price 
Hughes, the Rev. Dr. Clifford and the Dean of 
Salisbury. 124 pp.. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

The most remarkable essay in the volume is one by 
Rev. John Watson, who gives what may be called a 
series of psychic experiences, two of them ordinary 
cases of thought-transferrence and a third one in- 
volving an instance of automatic writing. Many 
other cases have occurred where Dr. Watson has been 
impressed to call at certain houses and afterward 
learned that good reason existed for the visit. His 
conclusion is that people may live in an atmosphere 
of sympathy which will constitute a communicating 
medium. There is a correspondence between heart 
and heart so that in the hour of trouble there will 
be a call for help. Dr. Watson’s explanation is 
that of a profound believer in the omnipresent Christ, 
who seems never to have heard that scientific inves- 
tigators have devoted a great deal of attention to 
telepathy in recent years and seem to have mastered 


some of the laws concerning its phenomena. | 
Philadelphia Press. 


Invisible Playmate and W. V., Her Book, The. By 
William Banton. With two illustrations by 
G. E. Brock. 225 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 


$1.20. 
These poems and essays of tender imaginative and 


fanciful childhood first appeared in 1896. 


Style. By Walter Raleigh, author of *‘ The English 
Novel,’ ete. Third edition. 129 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

A brilliant and instructive study of the means, con- 
ditions and characteristics which go to make up 

‘«style,”’ or the quality of effective presentation and 


representation in prose, chiefly English. 
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Worldly Ways and By-Ways. By Eliot Gregory (‘‘An 
Idler) 12mo, $1.10. 

The ‘‘ Idler’s’’ papers on the philosophy of fashion, 
folly and foibles, as exhibited in American society, at 
home and abroad, have already attracted widespread 
attention in the columns of the Zvening Post. They 
are now revised and united in book form, and make 
a volume that the sociologist as well as the society 
devotee may read with profit and pleasure for its 
shrewdness, its point, its sympathetic quality and the 
fundamental seriousness underlying its sprightly 
treatment. 


FICTION. 


Adventures of Harry Richmond, The. By George 
Meredith. Revised edition. With frontispiece. 
569 pp. 12mo, $1 10; by mail, $1.24. 

Mr. Meredith has passed beyond criticism. By all 
whose opinion is worth having he has long been 
accepted as a classic. ‘‘ Harry Richmond”? is not, 
perhaps, his best work, but it suffers only in compar- 
ison with other novels from the same pen. In style 
it is easier than most of its companion volumes, and 
the interest is absorbing, at any rate to students of 
human nature. ‘The novel first appeared in 1871. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


Along the Bosphorus. By Susan E. Wallace (Mrs. 
Lew Wallace). 1I2mo, $1.10. 

Antigone and Other Portraits of Women. By Paul Bour- 
get. (Voyageuses.) Translated from the French 
by William Marchant. 12mo, $1.10. 

According to the ingenious idea which binds these 
stories together, they contain portraits of various 
women encountered in the journeys of which the 
author is so fond. Each is the center of a dramatic 
narrative, and each is drawn with the charming and 
sympathetic insight that M. Bourget alone brings to 
the study of feminine psychology. 


Armageddon. By Stanley Waterloo. 
A prophetic romance. 

At the Blue Bell Inn. By J. S. Fletcher, author of 
‘When Charles I. was King,’’ etc. 16mo, 57 
cents. 

Character sketches of the time of Cromwell. 


Beauchamp’s Career. By George Meredith. Revised 
edition, with frontispiece. 527 pp. 12m0o, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

‘* Beauchamp’s Career’’ first appeared as a serial 
in the Fortnightly in 1875. In it the author, break- 
ing away from pure story-telling, began his novel 
with a purpose, discussing modern issues. This edi- 
tion has been revised and is therefore copyrighted in 
1897. 

Blindman’s World, The. And Other Stories. By 
Edward Bellamy. With an introductory chapter 
by Mr. Howells. 12mo, $1.10. 

Not only the multitude which has read with un- 
common interest and sympathy Mr. Bellamy’s phe- 
nomenal ‘‘ Looking Backward,’’ but all who enjoy 
good stories well told will welcome this new book 
containing fifteen stories, now first gathered in a vol- 
ume. They are thoroughly interesting, and they 
have in large measure the humane imagination and 
the eager purpose of improving social conditions 
which distinguishes all of Mr. Bellamy’s writings. 


Bonnie Mackirby. By Laura Dayton Fassenden, au- 
thor of ‘‘A Colonial Dame.’’ 16mo, 57 cents. 
Bonnie Mackirby, a supposed American heiress, 
whose vain mother marries her to an impecunious 
English brewer in order to satisfy social ambition, 
realizes that she is mismated after the birth of her 
children ; but out of consideration forthem submits 
to her husband’s brutality, until Mackirby, who was 
addicted to the use of arsenic, takes an overdose and 
his wife is accused of poisoning him, On the evi- 


I2mo, 75 cents. 
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dence given at the trial the heroine is sentenced to 
life imprisonment in an English prison. The facts 
strongly resemble those of the Maybrick case. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
By Fergus Hume, author 
of ‘*The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,”’ etc. 
284 pp. t2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

‘* Now that the mysterious criminal has been dis- 
covered,’’ opens the last chapter of this detective 
novel whose first opens with a tall young woman on 
a bicycle in Canterbury, England. In the interval 
the young woman is also wooed and won by a young 
doctor. 


Creel of Irish Stories, A. By Jane Barlow, author of 
‘‘Trish Idylls,’’ ete. 320 pp. I2mo, co cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

In the view of many judicious readers, Miss Barlow 
is one of the writers of finest distinction of our time. 
Here will be found a collection of her latest stories, 
as keenly observant and expressive as all her work, 
on whatever scale projected. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Dicky Monteith. A love story. By T. Gallon, author 
of ‘Tatterly,’’ ete. Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 327 pp, 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents; paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents. 

Dicky Monteith, so far as his actions go, leaves a 
great deal to be desired. First, he has an inclination 
to tipple, and had decided Micawberish traits. He 
married a woman far below him in station, a country 
idiotic person, and he left her. Then he was a goose 
about money, and a promoter got hold of Dicky’s 
cash, and Monteith never saw a penny of it again. 
Again, Dicky ought to have cared for the fortunes of 
a step-brother of his, which he did not, and so, when 
Vincent Hepburn turned up,a rather vulgar fellow, 
Dick had nota shilling. Having put Dicky in this 
unfortunate condition, Mr. Gallon proceeds to get 
his hero out of the mire. This business of reinstate- 
ment is managed in a fairly ingenious manner. The 
trick is done by Dicky marrying Miss Dorothy Wes- 
ton, who was engaged to the step-brother, for the first 
Mrs. Monteith is retired by death. 

N. Y. Times and Review. 

By Le Roy Hooker. 12mo, go 


Clock Struck One, The. 


Enoch the Philistine. 
cents. 

A traditional romance of Philistia, Egypt, and the 
Great Pyramids. 

Ezekiel’s Sin. A Cornish romance. 
author of ‘‘ Eli’s Daughter,”’ ete. 
go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This is a powerful piece of portraiture, delineating 
with fidelity the ways and habits of thought of the 
humble Cornish fisher-folk who form its subject; 
and the interest is maintained to the last. The 
‘*sin’’ which Ezekiel Tregaskis committed, and 
which clouded his remaining days, was the theft of 
the eighty-five sovereigns found in the belt of a 
drowned man that his mackerel lines brought up to 
his boatside one day in Polurrian cove. Neither the 
man nor his wife felt comfortable with the money in 
the house, still less Morvenna, a sweet girl of seven- 
teen, pupil teacher at the village school. But to the 
elder daughter, Drusilla, with her head full of matri- 
monial projects, it came like a heaven-sent gift—a 
dowry, in short, with which she could capture Joe 
Rosevear, her long-time sweetheart ; and marry him 
she did on the strength of it But it was difficult to 
keep a secret in so small a place as Polurrian, espe- 
cially when it was half-guessed (if not quite) by so 
sinister a personage as ‘‘ Tom the Hangman,”’ as the 
misshapen pedlar of the village was called. Hence- 
forth Ezekiel’s life was a prolonged torture, exposed 
to the taunts and insinuations of ‘*The Hangman.’’ 
His ill-gotten ‘‘ wealth ’’ and its secret soon reduced 
him to a broken old man, and similar unhappiness 


By J. H. Pearce, 
297 pp. I2mo, 
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attended his daughter’s marriage. The sudden deaths 
of Rosevear and of the pedlar—the latter killed by 
lightning on the sea cliffs—lend a tragic coloring to 
the close of the story; but peace comes at last, as 
Ezekiel’s life ebbs quietly away in the presence of 
Morvenna—now the wife of the schoolmaster—and 
Drusilla, who has found a second husband in Robert 
Pengelly. London Bookseller. 
Fifth of November, The. By E. Kimball Scribner and 
Charles S. Bentley. 12mo, 75 cents. 
A romance of the great gunpowder plot. 


Fight With Fate, A. By Mrs. Alexander, author of 
‘* For His Sake,’’ etc. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 
300 pp. I2mo, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 
This story of English life, in Mrs. Alexander’s usual 
high society vein first appeared in 1895. 
Great Love, A. By Clara Louise Burnham, author of 
‘“*Miss Archer Archer,’ ‘‘Sweet Clover,’’ etc. 
309 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 
A western girl comes to Boston to study music and 
the humor of a story full of bright dialogue turns on 
her contact with eastern life, male and female. 


Grenadier, The. A Story of the Empire. By James 
Eugene Farmer, M. A., author of ‘‘ Essays on 
French History. With frontispiece. 323 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

The scenes are laid in France, Spain and Austria, 
in the time of the First Napoleon. The story follows 
the adventures of a young conscript, who enters the 
French army at the age of eighteen and plays a part 
in the great events of the campaign against Austria, 
in 1809, which closed with the battle of Wagram, and 
in the campaigns which followed until the fall of the 
Empire. Philadelphia Times. 


Heart of Midlothian, The. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
With frontispiece. The Century Scott. 668 pp. 
With notes. 16mo, 35 cents; by mail, 43 cents; 
leather, 90 cents ; by mail, 98 cents. 

The type of this edition of Scott in twenty-five 
volumes, is somewhat fine, and the paper thin though 
opaque ; but the novel entire is brought within a 
single compact, rather thick pocket volume, readily 
readable and bound in either leather or cloth. 


Heart of Toil, The. By Octave Thanet. Illustrated 
by A. B. Frost and C. S. Reinhart. Uniform 
with a ‘“‘ A Story-Teller’s Pack.’’ 12mo, $1.10. 

The stories in this volume all turn to some extent 
on the relation of employers and employed. They 
are, however, stories of men in the widest sense, and 
leave an extraordinarily cheery, wholesome and opti- 
mistic impression of the men who really do American 
work—the backbone of the Western community. 


Historical Tales. The Romance of Reality. By Charles 
Morris, author of ‘‘ Tales from the Dramatists,’’ 
etc. Japan and China. Illustrated. 353 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.01. 

A running history and description, compiled from 
familiar sources, clearly written in simple language 
constituting a good “first book’’ for public library 
and family purposes on China and Japan, brought 
down to the last war. 


In Gold We Trust! By A. H. Frankel, author of 
‘* Thou Shall Not Kill.’’ 332 pp. 12mo, 80 cents ; 
by mail, 91 cents. 

It is curious that the little world of the Ghetto, 
lying within our city limits, has yet found no his- 
torian of its secluded life. Its strange contrasts, its 
humor, greed, generosity and very grotesquenesses 
are full of rich material. Mr. Frankel is, so far as 
we remember, the pioneer in the field. He writes 
with certain crude strength and sincerity, but delays 
the progress of his story with too many essays upon 
his peculiar theories upon diet, government, society 
and morals. Judicious pruning would greatly im- 
prove the sketch. Philadelphia Ledger. 
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In the Brave Days of Old. A Story of Adventure in 
the Time of King James the First. By Ruth 
Hall. With a frontispiece illustration. 12mo, 
$1.10. 

Giles Valentine, an English boy, and Jan Verrooy, 

a Dutch boy, together have a hand in many historical 

events in Kngland, Holland, France and America. 

They aid in detecting the famous gunpowder plot, 

save the Dutch town of Sluys, from the Spanish, sail 

in the Half-Moon with Henry Hudson, spend a 

winter in Labrador, go to France, and return and 

settle in New Amsterdam. Philadelphia Record. 

Ivy Meredith; or, a Season in the South. By Celia 
Armagh. 273 pp. I12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
95 cents. 

Ivy Meredith is a young lady, English, who goes to 

a Chateau in Fau, Southern France, and has a 

‘society ’’ winter there with the usual incidents. 


Lady of Castell March, The. By Owen Rhoscomy], 
author of ‘‘ For the White Rose of Arnos,’’ etc. 
338 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A story of wild adventure in Wales, dating back 
several centuries. It has to do with the pirates of 
the Spanish Main coming from Wales and the deeds 
of lawless bands of robbers, and especially with the 
abduction of the beautiful Lady of Castell March. 
The hero is flying from a crime committed in revenge 
when he finds employment in the service of another 
desperado, who has a deep plot of vengeance in hand. 
The hero falls in love with the lady he is asked to 
carry away, and tells his own story and its ending. 
Old Welsh customs and superstitions are woven into 
the narrative. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Looking Backward. By Edward Bellamy. New edi- 
tion, with a portrait of Mr. Bellamy, and a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Sylvester Baxter. 12mo, 
75 ceuts; paper, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

The recent death of Mr. Bellamy calls attention 
anew to this remarkable story, whjch has had a wider 
reading than almost any other American book of this 
generation. This new edition will be valued for its 
good portrait, and for the sympathetic sketch by 
Mr. Baxter. 

Lovable Crank; or, More Leaves from the Roses, A. 
By Barbara Yechton, author of ‘‘ Ingleside,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by Minna Brown. 346 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27. 

A ‘ Girl’s Juvenile,’’ rather long, with a great deal 
of dialogue and a wide range of American young 
people in urban New England, among people of more 
manners than means. 

Lover of Truth, A. By Eliza Orne White, author of 
‘* A Browning Courtship,’’ etc. 16mo, go cents. 

The scenes and characters of this novel belong to 
New England, which Miss White knows and describes 
so well. The story is named for a young man who 
insists on speaking the truth always, everywhere, in 
season and out of season. Other characters are a 
young man of good seuse, a pretty girl, a girl who is 
much more than pretty, and the story is told with 
brightness and humor. 

Lust of Hate, The. By Guy Boothby, author of ‘‘ The 
Marriage of Esther,’’ etc. Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 283 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents ; paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

In this book we recognize the facility of style with 
which Mr. Boothby throws off novel after novel 
apparently without an effort. We do not say that 
his is inspiration of a high order, but inspiration of a 
sort it is. He borrows ideas, but adapts them to his 
purposes with such deft ingenuity that no one dare 
honestly tax him with plagiarism. Mr. Boothby, 
like Louis Stevenson, appreciates the advantage of 
bringing mystery home to our very doors and deep- 
ening the red local colors by laying his scenes of hor- 
ror in familiar thoroughfares. So much so, that, 
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perhaps, unreasonably, we are sensible of a bathos 


and a flagging of the interest, when he casts his hero | 


and heroine away on a reef in the Atlantic, or sends 
them drifting in impenetrable fog, with neither food 
nor water. Yet these experiences and adventures in 
the very shadow of death—and they are told with 
admirably vivid actuality—show Mr. Boothby’s flex- 
ible talents in other aspects. Pennethorn, who has 
been deeply wronged, has been inoculated and 
impregnated with the lust of hate. Believing him- 
self a murderer, he is fleeing from justice, when he 
twice saves a beautiful girl from a terrible death, 
behaving with the same discreet chivalry in delicate 
circumstances as the hero of Reade’s ‘‘ Foul Play.’’ 
Love in him has at last conquered hate, and the love 
is reciprocated, his temptations are great, for the girl 
is passionately grateful, and her millionaire father 
would make her saviour’s fortune and welcome him 
asa son-in-law. He feels the gulf between them to 
be impassable ; he confides his secret with the inten- 
tion of taking leave of her for ever. Of course all 
comes right in the end. But the prolonged struggles 
between passion and honor; the pleadings of the girl 
and the chivalrous resistance of the man, are brought 
out with extreme delicacy of feeling, and there is an 
unaffected seriousness we should scarcely have 


expected. London Times. 

Margaret Wynne. By Adeline Sargeant. 12mo, 75 
cents, 

Moral Imbeciles, The. By Sarah P. Mcl,. Greene, 
author of ‘‘ Vesty of the Basins.” 237 pp. I2mo, 


go cents, by mail, $1.01. 

Written in a breezy vein that suits the fresh treat- 
ment of a familiar subject, the book is an entertain- 
ing study of a group of unusually weak characters, 
all belonging to one family. The ‘‘ moral imbeciles ”’ 
come under the beneficent influence of a hard-headed 
young woman who is ambitious to become a doctor, 
but finds her true sphere of usefulness, at first unwill- 
ingly, in moulding the lines of the weak-willed 
people who constantly need her devoted assistance. 
They include a young man of wealthy parentage, cast 
off by his family for committing forgery. He be- 
comes first a vagrant and then a prosperous gambler, 
suspecting no wrong in that occupation until his 
thoughts are turned toward honorable employment. 
Working as a street car conductor thenceforward, he 
develops heroic traits and is finally welcomed back 
by his family to become in time the husband of his 
reformer. A sister of equally weak will and moral 
astigmatism may be hoped to acquire some stamina 
as the wife’ of the reformer’s hard-headed brother. 
All the other members of the family, as well as the 
servants, reacting on each other, are peculiar, eccen- 
tric or insane, and, on the whole, the reader finds 
himself in queer company throughout this very 
interesting book. It is certainly an artistic blunder 
to have related the story in the first person, for 
thereby the hard-headed heroine lays herself open to 
the charge of moral imbecility by exposing sucha 
closet-full of family skeletons, particularly as the 
disclosures affect the father of her children so 
seriously. Philadelphia Press. 
My Invisible Partner. By Thomas S. Denison. 

I2mo, 75 cents. 

A psychological romance. 

New Edition of George W. Cable’s Romances. Five 
uniform volumes, handsomely bound, each, $1.10. 

The volumes are ‘‘ Old Creole Days,”’ ‘‘ ‘Dr. Sevier,’’ 
‘* Bonaventure,’ ‘‘ The Grandissimes,’’ and “John 
March, Southerner.’’ 


People of Our Neighborhood, The. By Mary E. Wil- 


kins, author of ‘‘A Humble Romance,’’ etc. 
Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, 
Home Journal Library of Fiction. 
38 cents ; 
See review. 


Ladies’ 
161 pp. 18mo, 


by mail, 43 cents, 
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Philip Barton’s Secret. By Mrs. May Anderson Haw- 
kins, author of ‘‘ Jack Peyton and His Friends,”’ 
etc. 228 pp. 12mo, illustrated, 85 cents, post- 
paid. 

This is a story of Christian integrity and its influ- 
ence. Philip Barton, a young mechanic employed in 
the machine shop of Weston and Company, and con- 
verted under the labors of the Salvation Army, used 
his efforts to save others. The work that he accom- 
plished, both by example and deed, is pleasantly told, 
and is the staple of the story. 


Phoebe Tilson. By Mrs. Frank Pope Humphrey. 
I2mo, 75 cents. 


Potentate, The. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. 
12mo, go cents ; by mail, $1.00. 

We have no hesitation in recognizing the clever- 
ness of this ‘‘romance’’ of the Middle Age. It is 
told with great effectiveness, and with the true Boc- 
cacian flavor of the period in which it isscened. As 
a boy, Everard Val Dernement is sworn by his 
widowed mother to avenge the murder of his father 
by Duke Cosmo of Bresali; and, when come of age, 
he fulfilled so much of his vow in killing Maruri, the 
Duke’s creature and councillor, on whose word hung 
the lives of men, and who actually betrayed Derne- 
ment’s father. At the same time, unaware of her 
history, he is in love with Maruri’s daughter, the 
Lady Pilar, who is destined to take the veil. Mean- 
while the beautiful girl is on a visit to the Court of 
Bresali, whither Everard follows her, and there also 
meets his bosom friend Stevio, a prisoner on parole. 
To break off the attachment, the Duke (who desires 
Pilar for himself) tells her the facts of her father’s 
death, and places her lover under arrest. In the end 
an insurrection takes place. The Duchess and Stevio 
fly together. Pilar guides Val Dernement out of the 
palace, killing Cosmo, on the way, when the banished 
Count Alberto enters into possession of his ancestral 
principality. London Bookseller. 


Prisoners of Hope. A novel. By Mary Johnston. With 
a frontispiece illustration. Svo, $1.10. 

A story of Virginia in 1663, when Berkeley was 
Governor. A Puritan, condemned for a crime of 
which he was innocent, was transported from Eng- 
land to Virginia. He became leader of the famous 
Oliverian conspiracy, and had thrilling adventures by 
flood and field with ruffians, gentlemen, and Indians, 
who stole the young woman whom he loved. 


Puritans, The. By Arlo Bates, 
Pagans,’ etc. 424 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
$1.25. 

The three stories, ‘‘ The Pagans,’’ ‘‘The Philistines 
and ‘‘ The Puritans,’’ are parts of a study of the effects 
of Puritanism upon the character of those who have 
nominally outgrown it. Two young High Church- 
men are brought into contact with worldliness, the 
semi-serious who devise ethical amusements, the 
ultra-fashionable who take great interest in the cam- 
paign for the election of a bishop—and love enters 
into the drama. 


Rainbow of Gold, The. By Joseph A. Altsheler, author 
of ‘‘The Break of Day,’’ etc. 228 pp. 16mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Ranch on the Oxhide, The. By Colonel Henry C. 
Inman, author of ‘‘ The Old Santa Fé Trail,’’ etc 
Illustrated, cloth, I2mo, $1.10. 

In this book Colonel Henry Inman has told the 
story of the life of a family of two boys and two girls 
on a ranch in the far west, before the railway stretched 
into Kansas, It is full of the fresh air of the prairie 
and the freedom and wholesomeness of boyhood and 
girlhood spent under the guidance of a father and 
mother of the sturdy thoughtful type who relied in 
Providence to back up their own force of character, 
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Redgauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With portrait. 
The Century Scott. 567 pp. 16mo, 35 cents; by 
mail, 43 cents; leather, 90 cents; by mail, 98 
cents. 

Scribes and Pharisees. A Story of Literary London. By 
William Le Queux, author of ‘‘ Whoso Findeth a 
Wife,” etc. 306 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

Mr. LeQueux ‘‘ works up ”’ his subjects thoroughly. 
If he is describing the daily routine of a newspaper 
office, the roulette tables of Monte Carlo, or the galler- 
ies of the U ffizi, he takes equal trouble to complete 
the picture. ‘ ‘Scribes and Pharisees ’ ’ is, as he says, 
a story of literary London, of the life which for the 
literary man ‘‘ possesses so many bitter memories.’’ 
Some of the memories in question are no doubt due 
to the fact that the literary man insists on marrying a 
lady whom he met at the corner of Chancery Lane. 
Murder and drink are among the less serious compli- 
cations of her life, and the young journalist and 
writer of fiction learns all about her, after marriage. 
The narrative is not very edifying, but it is well and 
carefully written, and it constitutes a distinct advance 
on the volumes which Mr. Le Queux has published in 
the course of the last few years. London Atheneum. 


Sketch Books. The Paris Sketch Book of Mr. M. A. 
Titmarsh, the Irish Sketch Book, Notes of a 
Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. With illus- 
trations by the author anda portrait. The Bio- 
graphical Edition. Vol. V. 772 pp. 8vo, $1.35 ; 
by mail, $1.57. 

See review. 

Stories by Foreign Authors, Italian. With portrait. 
168 pp. 16mo, 57 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 

A Great Day, by Edmondo de Amicis; Pereat 
Rochus, by Antonio Fogazzaro; San Pantaleone, by 
Gabriele d’ Annunzio; It Snows, by Enrico Castei- 
nuovo; College F riends, by Edmonde de Amicis. 


Stories by Foreiga Authors, Polish, Greek, Belgian, 
Hungarian. With frontispiece. 193 pp. 16mo, 
57 cents ; by mail, 65 cents. 

The Lighthouse Keeper of Aspinwall, by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz ; The Plain Sister, by Demetrios Bikélas ; 
The Massacre of the Innocents, by Maurice Maeter- 
linck ; Saint Nicholas Eve, by Camille Lemonnier ; 
In Love with the Czarina, by Maurice Jokai. 


Stories of the Cherokee Hills. By Maurice Thompson, 
author of ‘* A Tallahasse Girl,’ ete. With eight 
full-page illustrations by E. W. Kemble. I2mo, 
$1.10. 

These stories illustrate the simple primitive life of 
Northern Georgia, where Mr. Thompson spent his 
boyhood. They are mostly stories of masters and 
slaves, whose relations are usually friendly, with some 
fantastic or humorous elements. 

Tales from the Land of Manana. By G. Cunyngham- 
Cunningham. 241 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
67 cents. 

These short stories of the evil and sombre side of 
Mexican life, written with observation, first appeared 
in the Argonaut. 

Where Will this Path Lead? A tale of a summer trip. 
Six weeks at the seaside and what it led to. By 
S. K. Donovan. 199 pp. I2mo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

The story of a summer outing at the seaside which 
ends in a wedding, written from the standpoint of an 
Ohio village. While written without any special lit- 
erary skill, it isa curiously accurate picture of certain 
simple phases of American life. 

With British and Braves. Story of the War of 1812. 
By L. K. Parks. 301 pp. Eight illustrations. 
12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 94 cents. 

In this story the main facts as related to Ohio and 
the Northwest are gathered together, with just 
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enough of the fictitious element to combine them 
into a continuous narrative. The best and the worst 
traits of the Indian character are presented. 


Woman and the Shadow. By Arabella Kenealy. 
I2mo, 75 cents. 
A portrayal of English high life. 


FINE ART. 


Fashion in Paris. By Octave Uzanne. The various 
phases of feminine tastes and cesthetics, from 
1797 to 1897. Translated by Lady Mary Lloyd. 
With one hundred full-page, hand-colored plates 
and two hundred and fifty text illustrations, by 
Francois Courbin. Limited edition. 8vo, $11.25. 

A century of fashions in the city where fashion’s 
dictates originate offers a rich field for the illustrator, 
and these colored plates are as nearly perfect as can 
be. They represent complete scenes, of various 
times from the Directory, the First Empire, the Res- 
toration and the Second Empire down to to-day, every 
detail being historically correct; and in this setting 
the styles of each period become ‘far more intelligible 
than in their usual detached form. M. Uzanne’s text 
helps to illuminate many significant points in this 
unique historical retrospect. 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


American Girls’ Handy Book. Or, How to Amuse 
Yourself and Others. By Lina and Adelia B. 
Beard. With more than three hundred illustra- 
tions. New and enlarged edition. 8vo, $1.50. 

Eight new chapters have been added to the forty- 
two which have carried this book to the hearts of all 
the young people since its appearance ten years ago. 
The new chapters, richly illustrated, treat of Golf, 
Bicycling, Swimming, Physical Culture, Girls’ Clubs, 
A New Seashore Game, Apple Target Shooting and 
Water Fairies. In its present form the book is a 
veritable treasure-house of information and amuse- 
ment for girls. 

Boat Sailing in Fair Weather and Foul. By Captain 
A.J. Kenealy. Third edition. With illustrations 
and diagrams. Outing Library of Sport. 212 pp. 
16mo, paper, 38 cents ; by mail, 44 cents. 

These articles by one who has reported much 
yachting in the New York Herald, first appeared in 
Outing. They open with the cat-boat, describe other 
rigs, and are full of useful advice. Captain Kenealy 
knows both sides of the Atlantic and his spread of 
advice is balanced by long experience. 

Book of Games, The. With directions how to play 
them. By Mary White. New and enlarged edi- 
tion of ‘‘The Book of One Hundred Games.” 
16mo, 75 cents. 

In order to make this popular volume still more 
serviceable to the large number of people who have 
made use of it in the past, this substantially enlarged 
edition is issued at the former price. Fifteen new 
games have been added, and the book has been 
brought thoroughly up to date. 


Jubilee Book of Cricket, The. By K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 
Sixth edition. Illustrated. 465 pp. 12mo, $1.70; 
by mail, $1.89. 

Every lover of the greatest of English games—that 
is to say, a very large portion of the English people 
—will welcome the substantial volume, in which one 
of the most brilliant of cricketers sets forth from a full 
experience, his theory of the sport. Prince Ranjit- 
sinhji has as good a title as almost any man to tell the 
world how cricket should be played, and he does so 
in this book in a modest, simple, thoughtful manner 
which cannot fail to please the many admirers he has 
won. To each of the great departments of the game, 
to fielding, bowling, batting, he devotes important 
sections, discussing in detail all the developments 
and possibilities which they present. To the duties 
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of captains and of umpires, and to such gona ques- 
tions as the training and outfit which cricketers 
require, he gives short chapters of their own. A 
great part of the merit of the book which this famous 
player has produced lies in its insistence on the value 
of an all-round knowledge of the game. The author 
would have every man taught to bowl, to bat, and to 
field alike ; but it is of the neglect of fielding that he 
complains the most. London Speaker. 


HISTORY. 


China in Transformation. By Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun. With frontispiece, maps and diagrams. 
397 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.46. 
See With New Books. 


Control of the Tropics, The. By Benjamin Kidd. 
IOI pp. I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 

See With New Books. 

Goede Vrouw of Mana-ha-ta, The. By Mrs. J. K. 
Van Rensselaer. At Home and in Society. 
1609-1760. 8vo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book presents an animated 
and exhaustive history, in a consecutive narrative, of 
the intimate side of old New York, from the first 
settlement down to the death of the last Dutch 
matron. Her facts have been gleaned from hitherto 
inaccessible family papers and from many rare and 
curious volumes, giving the work a special personal 
interest to the descendants of these families as well 
as to the historical student. 

Hawaii and a Revolution, The personal experiences 
of a correspondent in the Sandwich Islands dur- 
ing the crisis of 1893 and subsequently. By Mary 
H. Krout. Illustrated. 330 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The author going to Honolulu in 1893 prejudiced in 
favor of the natives professes conversion to the view 
of the white settlers who took charge of the govern- 
mentin 1892. Events from that date are narrated 
with strong sympathy for the white or American 
revolution and annexation. 


Historical Development of Modern Europe, The. From 
the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. By 
Charles M. Andrews. 1850-1897. Vol. II. With 
maps. 467 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.10. 

See review. 

Historical Tales. The Romance of Reality. By 
Charles Morris, author of ‘‘ Tales from the Dra- 
matists,’? etc. Russian. Illustrated. 328 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Short chapters, four to eight pages long, take up 
successive aspects incidents, persons and events in 
Russian history and narrate them chronologically, a 
melange of disconnected information, wide in charac- 
ter being thus presented. 


History of Modern Europe. By Ferdinand Schwill, 
Ph.D. With maps and genealogical tablet. 
434 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

See review and With New Books. 

Navy in the Civil War, The. A series of three vol- 
umes, giving the whole narrative of naval opera- 
tions from 1861 to 1865. With many maps. New 
edition. Each volume with steel engraving. 
The set, $2.25. 

‘*The Blockade and the Cruisers,’’ by Professor J. 
Russell Soley, U.S. N.; ‘‘ The Atlantic Coast,’’ by 
Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, U.S. N ; ‘‘ The Gulf 
and Inland Waters,”’ by Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. N. 


Philadelphia. By Agnes Repplier, author of ‘‘ Points 
of View,” ‘‘Essays in Miniature,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated with drawings by E.C. Peixotto. 8vo, 
$1.90. 

Miss Agnes Repplier has written what promises to 
be a fascinating monograph on “‘ Philadelphia.’’ The 
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brilliant essayist has traced the fortunes of the 
Quaker City from the day that Charles II. granted the 
province of ‘*Sylvania’’ to William Penn, and gave 
his royal blessing in the harbor of London to Penn’s 
first colonists, down to these years of grace when the 
quiet town, ‘‘ old as we count age in this new world,”’ 
sees the proud fulfillment of her early hopes, the 
realization of her youthful ambition. It is a long 
story, full of light and shade. Philadelphia Press. 


LETTERS. 

Early Letters of George Wm. Curtis to John S. Dwight. 
Brook Farm and Concord. Edited by George 
Willis Cooke. 293 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. ; 

See review. 

Works of Lord Byron, The. A new revised and en- 
larged edition, with iliustrations. Letters and 
Journals, Vol. I. Edited by Rowland E. Prothero, 
M.A. 365pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


See review. 
LITERATURE. 
Short History of English Literature, A. By George 
Saintsbury, author of ‘‘ A History of Elizabethan 
Literature,’ etc. I2mo, $1.10. 


MEDICAL. 


Electricity in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of 
the Nose, Throat and Ear. With one hundred and 
sixty-one illustrations. By W. Scheppegrell, 
A.M.,M.D. 403 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.05 ; by 
mail, $4.30. 

It will surprise the uninformed and unthinking 
person to learn in how many ways the application of 
electricity may be made useful in the treatment of 
diseases of the nose, the throat, and the ear. First 
and of the greatest importauce is its efficacy in mak- 
ing examinations, not by means of the Roentgen 
Rays, merely, but by simpler processes of refraction 
and reflection, as one lights up a cavern by a torch of 
hand. This is now done with theaid of intricate and 
delicate apparatus of great ingenuity. Again, elec- 
tricity is used for the work of cauterization, formerly 
accomplished by more clumsy agencies and at greater 
inconvenience and expense of pain to the patient. 
Then againa curious form of massage, the instrument 
of which is a column of air, is applied by means of 
electricity to the sensitive mechanism of the ear. 
These are examples of the rapidity and extent with 
which modern knowledge of electricity has been 
made practical in thereapeutics in connection with 
the organs named, and the whole subject is expounded 
in a thoroughly iscientific and technical manner by 
Dr. Scheppegrell, whose copious table of contents, 
bibliography, in@exes and numerous illustrations are 
vastly to the convenience and enlightenment of the 
reader and the student. Literary World. 


Meditations on Gout. With a consideration of its 
cure through the use of wine. By George H. 
Ellwanger, M. A., author of ‘‘The Story of My 
House,’’ etc. Witha frontispiece and decoration 
by George Wharton Edwards. 208 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.59. 

This is a serious enough subject, as millions of vic- 
tims of the malady will admit, but in this after-dinner 
volume the author treats it in anything but a sober, 
medical way. In fact, he gives a very decided slap 
to medicine men for not doing more toward the re- 
lief of this vast class of unfortunates. 

New York Journal. 
MUSIC. 


Hymns and Tunes selected from “In Excelsis,” for sup- 
plementary use in the Home, Sunday-School, Social 
and Praise Meeting, and for Choir and Congregation. 
Edited by Joseph Dana Bartley, editor of ‘‘ Songs 
for the School.’’ 7gpp. Indexed. 12mo, paper, 
15 cents, postpaid. 
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These selections from ‘‘In Excelsis’’ have been 
made with a view to bringing to notice especially the 
choicest of the newer tunes, with some established 
favorites, while, of necessity, the ‘‘ good old tunes,”’ 
which abound in the complete work, are here omitted. 

Preface. 


Music Dramas of Richard Wagner and His Festival 
Theatre in Bayreuth. Bv Albert Lavignac. Trans- 
lated from the French by Esther Singleton. 
With Illustrations and diagrams. 515 pp. 
I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.09. 

The object avowed by Prof. Lavignac in his preface 
is to provide for his countrymen ‘‘a real practical 
guide to Bayreuth,’’ (including the times of the 
trains), and ‘‘to present the Wagnerian style in its 
own proper light, by dissipating the clouds with 
which it has been enveloped by certain of its com- 
mentators.’’ In fact M. Lavignac has refrained from 
making his subject an occasion of literature ; he has 
confined himself, with a self-command as admirable 
as it is rare, to elucidating the text. There is a large 
class of musical amateurs, in this country no less 
than in France, by whom a work of the character of 
M. Lavignac’s was the one thing desired. They are 
persons with a natural taste for music, and with a 
ready spring of responsive emotions; they are 
vaguely stirred by Wagner; they are even pro- 
foundly stirred, but unintelligently, and the con- 
sciousness of something missing is a vague vexation. 
The author's straightforward account of each drama, 
accompanied by transcriptions of the /e7/-motive and 
by diagrams showing their recurrences and combina- 
tions, will furnish these with just the key they want. 

London Academy. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Birds of the United States, East of the Rocky Mountains. 
A manual for the identification of species in hand 
or in the bush. By Austin C. Apgar, author of 
‘‘Trees of the Northern United States,’’ etc. 
Illustrated. 415 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.00; by 
mail, $2.13. 

Mr. Apgar is already known for a very useful and 
concise guide to trees. This book on birds has half 
tones from stuffed birds, and as his preface says, is 
written on this plan: 

(1) The descriptions are short, being limited to 
points essential to the identification of the species. 

(2) They consist generally of only two connected 
sentences, which can readily be recalled while looking 
at the bird. They are thus especially adapted for 
field use. 

(3) Sufficient reference is made to the changes due 
to sex, age, and season, without describing in any par- 
ticular species all the phases found in nature. 

(4) They are adapted for the use of beginners in 
the study of birds, not for reference by ornithologists, 
who have access to more comprehensive works. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Problems of Philosophy, The. By John Grier Hibben, 
Ph. D., author of ‘‘ Inductive Logic.’’ An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Philosophy. 12mo, 75 
cents. 

This volume presents a luminous statement of the 
various points at issue between the several schools of 
philosophy. It is designed both for a work of refer- 
ence and a text-book. 

Theories of the Will, By Archibald Alexander, author 
of ‘‘A Theory of Conduct,’’ ‘‘Some Problems of 
Philosophy,’’ etc. 12mo, $1 Io. 

Mr. Alexander’s new volume gives a concise 
account of the development of the various theories of 
the will from the earliest days of Greek thought to 
the middle of the present century. The author’s pur- 
pose is to introduce in this way a constructive expla- 
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nation of voluntary action, and this essay is the first 
of a series in which the subject is thus historically 


treated. 
POETRY. 


New York Nocturnes and Other Poems. By Charles G. 
D. Roberts. 84 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
81 cents. 

The pictorial touch is expected in Mr. Roberts’ 
new book, and it but fitfully appears. Most of the 
descriptive poems are, to be candid, commonplace in 
conception and colorless in execution. Neither are 
the pages devoted to themes outside of New York 
any more engaging. The book as whole is thin. But 
there is one poem in which the writer who in times 
past has often given deep pleasure to his readers, 
reappears and very nearly persuades us that he is 
writing at his best. We quote ‘‘ My Garden ”’ in full, 
thus : 

I have a garden in the city’s grime, 

Where secretly my heart keeps summer time ; 
Where blow such airs of rapture on my eyes 
As those blest dreamers know in Paradise, 


Who after loves of longing come at last, 
Where anguish of vain love is overpast. 


When the broad noon lies shadeless on the street, 
And traffic roars, and toilers faint with heat, 


Where men forget that ever woods were green 
The wonders of my garden are not seen. 


Only at night the magic doors disclose 

Its labyrinths of lavender and rose, 

And honeysuckle, white beneath its moon, 
Whispers me softly thou art coming soon ; 


And led by Love’s white hand upon my wrist, 
Beside its glimmering fountains I keep tryst. 


O Love, this moving fragrance on my hair— 
Is it thy breath, or some enchanted air 


From far, unchartered realms of mystery 
Which I have dreamed of but shall never see? 


O Love, this low, wild music in my ears, 
Is it the heart-beat of thy hopes and fears, 


Or the faint cadence of some fairy song 
On winds of boyhood memory blown along ? 


O Love, what poignant ecstacy is this 
Upon my lips and eyes? Thy touch—thy kiss. 
See With New Books. N.Y. Tribune. 


Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Cambridge 
edition, uniform with the Cambridge Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Browning, and Burns. 
With a biographical sketch and notes by William 
J. Rolfe. Indexes to titles and first lines, a por- 
trait, and an engraved title-page with a vignette. 
8vo, $1.50. 

The distinctive features of this edition are accuracy 
of text, ample equipment of notes, numbering of the 
lines, thin, opaque paper, making a convenient vol- 
ume, and type of good size. 


Revelation of St. Love the Divine, The. By F. B. 
Money Coutts. I10 pp. 18mo, go cents; by 
mail, 96 cents. 

Mr. Money Coutts is a very serious, strenuous poet. 

He has a deep contempt for 

An idle song of empty days, 
Made emptier by en idle song, 
and through some two hundred vehement quatrains 
he proclaims the baseness of conventional, material 
love, the necessity for a purification of our hearts. It 
is all very brave and fine, and we are a little surprised 
that we do not find Mr. Money Coutts altogether 
delightful. But the fact is that there are too many 
quatrains for the message which he has to communi- 
cate, and a tendency to be precious in style makes 
his redundancy the more distasteful. We especially 
regret this, because the tone of the book is so 
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attractive, and, when he wishes, Mr. Money Coutts 
can be concise, as witness these lines: 


And so to Love our laughter clings ; 
For dotard Death is dull to see: 
But Love is youngest of all things, 

And full of immortality. 


Perhaps the most vivid, rapid and. impassioned 
verses are those in which Mr. Money Coutts expresses 
disgust for Parsifal before the walls of Klingsor’s 
castle, and his own theory of love. N.Y. Tribune. 


Songs of Action. By A. Conan Doyle, author of 
‘Uncle Bernac,’’ etc. 144 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 97 cents. 

See review. 


Songs of Destiny and Others. 
author of ‘‘ Poor Chola,’ 
go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

These poems, philosophic, personal and descriptive, 
are replete with appreciation rather than penetration 
of life of nature and the vexing problems of both, 
The meters run with studious accuracy. 


Staves of the Triple Alliance. By St. James Cummings. 
39 pp. 16mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Poems by a Southern poet. Three are on the 
cruiser ‘‘ Charleston,’’ and ‘‘ A Soldier’s Burial,’’ and 
the corner-stone laying of Winthrop College, suited 
to the occasion and environment in which they were 
written and by which they were inspired. 


By Julia P. Dabney, 
etc. I80pp. 12mo, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


America’s Foreign Policy. Essays and Addresses. By 
Theodore Salisbury Woolsey, M. A. 294 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

This book reviews the foreign policy of the United 
States from the standpoint of international law, and 
deduces thereby the legal aspects of our late trans- 
actions as a nation. Law is not equity ; itisa formula 
for as much equity as civilized nations have consented 
to acknowledge. 

See With New Books. 


Labor Copartnership. Notes of a visit to co-operative 
workshops, factories and farms in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in which employer, employé and 
consumer share in ownership, management and 
results. By Henry Demarest Lloyd, author of 
‘* Wealth Against Commonwealth.”’ Illustrated. 
351 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

See review. 

Natural Taxation. An inquiry intothe practicability, 
justice and effects of a scientific and natural 
method of taxation. By Thomas G. Shearman. 
New and enlarged edition. 268 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

This is a lucid exposition of the case from Mr. 
Shearman’s standpoint, namely that a uniform tax 
on land values without regard to improvements is the 
most equitable form of assessment. It is claimed 
that this system would constitute a natural tax falling 
justly according to benefits bestowed, upon values 
created by the community, values maintained by an- 
nual public expenditure of this very tax itself. The 
claim is advanced that the single tax would “bring 
about a just distribution of wealth, would give a per- 
petual stimulus to industry and production, would 
greatly increase wages, would increase the profits of 
capital, would give asecurity to property now un- 
known, would encourage manufacturers. commerce 
and agriculture, and would incidentally solve many 
social problems which under present conditions seem 
almost insoluble.’’ Phitadelphia Press. 
Paternal State in France and Germany, The. By Henry 

Gaullieur. 225 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 
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The author, an adopted citizen of the United States, 
who has been educated in French-speaking and Ger- 
man-speaking countries, has been made acquainted, 
by experience, with the results of paternalism, and 
he has undertaken todepict them in order that the 
American advocates of populistic measures may see 
whither their proposed innovation would conduct 
them. He has observed the recent tendency in parts 
of the United States to attribute much curative power 
to the Government in the treatment of social and 
political difficulties. He demonstrates in this volume 
that the suggested remedies for the conflict between 
the interests of individuals or corporations on the 
one hand and the interest of the community on the 
other are, in reality, not new, but very old. They 
have been tried and applied elsewhere in small doses, 
at first, during past centuries, then in increased and 
enormous quantities, till the European Continent has 
become more and more afflicted by their poisonous 
influence. The American populistic nostrum may 
bear a different label, and be of adifferent color and 
havea different taste; but, however, palatable it may 
be made by national ingenuity, chemical analysis 
proves it to be simply a mild form of an old French 
and German remedy, the same old narcotic, in a word, 
destined to produce, first, partial and then total indi- 
vidual lethargy; a drug extensively advertised and 
used by all the Continental Governments of Europe 
on the plea of ‘‘national welfare.’? French and 
German civilization, with their omens of decay, are 
the practical results of the doctrine prescribing the 
interference of the State for the removal of all objec- 
tionable features in national development. WV. Y. Sw. 


Socialism and the Social Movement in the 19th Century. 
By Werner Sombart. With a chronicle of the 
social movement, 1750-1896. ‘Translated by 
Anson P. Atterbury. With an introduction by 
John B. Clark. 199 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go 
cents; by mail, $t.or. 

In a translation by A. P. Atterbury and with an in- 
troduction by John B. Clark, we have here a brief, 
pointed, and well-defined view of Socialism. Mr. 
Sombart 1s a Professor in the University of Breslau, 
and a man of weight and authority. The sum of his 
argument is that the purpose of the Socialists is a 
fallacy and that it cannot prevail. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


RELIGION. 


Acolyte’s Companion, The. Ceremonial and Prayer 
Book combined. With rules and regulations for 
establishing and governing a Sanctuary Society. 
Compiled from approved sources by a member of 
a religious community. 360 pp. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Advice for Seekers. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 134 pp. 
I2mo, 38 cents ; by mail, 46 cents 

This volume contains many wise theughts from 
that master-spirit of divine teaching, that wonderful 
preacher who could so well portray the height and 
depth, the length and breadth of redeeming love. 

Lutheran Observer. 


Catechism for the Catholic Parochial Schools in the 
United States. By Rev. W. Faerber. With the 
‘‘Imprimatur’’ of the Most Rev. Archbishop of 
St. Louis. German-English Edition. 128 double 
pages. 35 cents, postpaid. 

Cheer for Daily Life. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 
I20 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

With profound insight into life, Mr. Spurgeon is 
wise in ministering to souls diseased.’ He talks of 
faith versus fear, of suffering and consolation, of the 

Holy Spirit a Comforter, of the bruised reed and 

smoking flax, of the use of chastisement and so on 

through a diversified range of life’s experiences, as 
they come to the child of God. 
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Child’s Bible History, The. By F. J. Knecht, D. D. 
Adapted from the works of J. Schuster and 
G. Mey. Translated from the German. Illus- 
trated with 46 plates. Seventh American Edition. 
104 pp. I2mo, 25 cents, postpaid. 


Counsel for Christian Workers. By Charles H. Spur- 
geon. 123 pp. I2mo, 38 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
This little volume is packed with wise suggestions 
for those who seek to be useful. If one longs to 
preach, Mr. Spurgeon says, ‘‘there is a pulpit in 
every street.’? He advises workers to begin doing 
something, somewhere. 

Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, The. By 
Edmond Stapfer. Translated by Louise Seymour 
— 277 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 

1.01, 

Prof. Stapfer writes from the standpoint of a devout 
but radical critic. N.Y. Post. 
Encyclopaedia of Sacred Theology. By Abraham 

Kuyper, D. D. Translated from the Dutch by 
Rev. J. Hendrick de Vries, M. A. With an intro- 
duction by Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, D. D , 
LL. D. 8vo, $3.00. 

This work discusses all those questions which con- 
cern the place of theology among the sciences and 
the nature of theology as a science with a “ prin- 
cipium ”’ of its own. 

Friends and Foes of Youth. By Rev. Charles Wood, 
D. D. 132 pp. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

Dr. Wood addresses the young men of to-day. He 
finds that many care nothing for religion; and his 
book begins with ‘‘Does a Young Man Need a 
Religion?’’ He then treats of ‘‘Certainties in 
Religion ’’ and ‘‘ The Reasonableness of Faith.’’ 


From Strength to Strength. By J. H. Jowett, M. A. 
Little Books on Religion. 131 pp. 16mo, 45 
cents ; by mail, 50 cents. 

There are four discourses in this little book, on 
‘* The Strengthening of the Will,’’ ‘‘ The Strengthen- 
ing of the Conscience,’’ ‘‘ The Strengthening of the 
Heart,’”’ and ‘‘The Strengthening of the Mind.” 
They are written in a simple and attractive style, and 
are full of plain straightforward advice to young 
readers. London Publishers’ Circular. 


Guide to Heaven. Compiled from approved sources. 
With appendix. The Epistles and Gospels. 
With the ‘‘Imprimatur’’ of the Right Rev. 
Mgr. H. Muehlsiepen. 210 pp. 45 cents, postpaid. 

History of the Parish of Trinity Church in the City of 
New York, A. Compiled by order of the Cor- 
poration and edited by Morgan Dix, S. T. D., D. 
C.L. PartI. To the close of the Rectorship of 
Dr. Inglis, A. D. 1783. Illustrated. 506 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.79. 

The first volume of a documentary history of Trinity 
Church brought down to the close of the Revolution, 
1783. The work is formal in plan and composition, 
the principal documents are printed in an appendix 
and church records are copiously used by its author, 
Governor Dix’s son and long rector. 

Illustrated Bible History of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, For the use of Catholic schools. By Dr. 
J. Schuster. Revised edition, 1838. 404 pp. 8vo, 
50 cents, postpaid. 


SELECTIONS. 


Best Lincoln Stories Tersely Told. By J. E. Gallaher. 
With portrait. 122pp. 18mo, 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Brief eulogistic sketches, founded on incidents said 
to have happened to Abraham Lincoln. The author 
says that he has ‘‘ accepted only such stories as bore 
the impress of truth.’’ In addition to the humorous, 
pathetic and ennobling stories, the work contains the 
famous Gettysburg address, with the circumstances 
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under which it was written ; Lincoln’s second inaug- 
ural address, and an analysis of the martyred 
president. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Gleanings from the Pastures of the Good Shepherd. A 
selection of the choicest paragraphs of Scripture, 
for the use of lovers of the Word. A guide for 
the inquiry room, the study, and the meetings 
for testimony. Selected and arranged by Rev. 
Edwin MacMinn. Seventh edition. 37 pp. 
18mo, paper, Io cents, postpaid. 

A topical index to Scripture texts by subjects, with 
references. 

Great Words from Great Americans. The Declaration 
of Independence. The Constitution of the 
United States. Washington’s Inaugural and 
Farewell Addresses. lLincoln’s Inaugural and 
Farewell Addresses, etc. Edited by Paul Lei- 
cester Ford. The Citizens’ edition. Illustrated. 
195 pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

This admirable, accurate, well-edited and well- 
printed volume holds the Declaration and Consti- 
tution, and the leading addresses of Washington and 

Lincoln. All relating to the work is most carefully 


done. 

SCIENCE. 

Discharge of Electricity in Gases, The. By J. J. Thom- 
son, M.A., F.R.S., Cavendish Professor of 
Physics in the University of Cambridge. 12mo, 

1.00. 
patie Thomson is well known both here and in 

England through his writings on matters of abstruse 

physical science. In this volume, containing four 

lectures delivered at the Princeton Sesquicentennial, 
he has made a very acute and suggestive contribution 
to current scientific thought. 

Wonderful Century, The. Its successes and its fail- 
ures. By Alfred Russel Wallace, author of 
‘“‘Darwinism,’’ etc. With portrait. 400 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

See review. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Bible of St. Mark, The. St. Mark’s Church, the Altar, 
the Throne of Venice. By Alexander Robertson, 
D D., author of ‘‘ Through the Dolomites,’’ etc. 
With eighty-two illustrations. 376 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.80. 

Dr. Robertson has made it his labor of love to 
interpret, in the spirit of a devout Ruskinian, the 
meaning of these mosaics and carvings from be- 
ginning to end, their symbolism, their illustrative 
intention as atypical monument of medizeval religion. 
From this side, almost entirely, he approaches his 
task, having the least possible to say of the mosaics as 
art, everything to say of them as devotion, the 
expression of Christian doctrine and Christian narra- 
tive. Color and form are nothing to him-—let us say, 
rather, he takes them for granted, in his complete 
pre-occupation with the message, the idea conveyed 
by their means. The book, then, has its obvious and 
far-reaching defects ; nevertheless, within its limita- 
tions, it is of real value, written with genuine and full 
historical learning, and in a spirit of patient, minute, 
and reasonable interpretation. London Academy. 
Egypt in 1898. By G. W Steevens, author of ‘‘ The 

Land of the Dollar,’’ etc. Illustrated. 283 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. ; 

Five Years in Siam (189J-1896.) By H. Warington 
Smyth. $7.20. 

See review. 

Great Salt Lake Trail, The. By Colonel Henry Inman 
and Hon. William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). Ilus- 
trated with eight full-page plates by F. Coman 
Clarke, and other drawings in the text. 8vo, 
$2.60. 
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This deals with the Mormons as well as the Argo- 
nauts of ’49. Colonel Cody is understood to have added 
considerable matter about his own life which possesses 
autobiograph’s charm. 

Military Europe. A narrative of personal observation 
and personal experience. By Nelson A. Miles. 
With fifty-six illustrations. 112 pp. $1.25; by 
mail, $1.55. 

See review. 

Over the Alps on a Bicycle. By Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 110 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

See review. 

Rainbow End: Alaska, The. By Alice Palmer Hen- 
derson. Illustrated. 296 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.21. 

We have here a most unusual book of travel—un- 
usual in subject and in manner. Itis hardly strange 
that Americans know so little about their extreme 
northwestern possession. Why should they be better 
informed, since the Alaskans themselves for the most 
part believe themselves to be still Russian subjects? 
There is extraordinary misapprehension of the facts 
all around, but, as far as America_proper is concerned, 
a few books like this will do much to give the right 
kind of knowledge. ‘‘The Rainbow’s End”? is writ- 
ten in precisely the popular way necessary to interest 
people in a wholly new subject. Mrs. Henderson 
piques curiosity and then satisfies it. She cannot be 
called a profound writer, but for her purpose she is 
something better than that. She is keenly observant, 
and she has judgment in selection and tke sense of 
proportion. She is, in other words, interesting 
throughout. She does not set about proving Alaska 
to be a wonderland for which the world has been 
waiting for centuries. She tells the truth about it, 
and some of this truth is not very palatable. But it 
is the truth we want, and the misfortune in this whole 
case is that the few books about Alaska previous to 
this one were rhapsodies from which it was not easy 
to acquire definite ideas of the country. Now we have 
solid ground to go upon. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Story of the Railroad, The. By Cy Warman, author of 
‘*The Express Messenger,’’ etc. With Maps, 
and many illustrations by B. West Clinedinst and 
from photographs. Story of the West Series. 
I2mo, $1.10. 

This book, which follows ‘‘ The Story of the Cow- 
boy ’’ in this series, pictures the building of the 
earlier transcontinental lines across the true west. It 
tells the story of the engineer who found the way, 
and who was the pioneer of permanent civilization 
among the Indians and buffalo of the plains and in 
the mountains. Historically the book is valuable, 
because it gives a comprehensive sketch of a great 
subject in a brief compass, and, furthermore, the 
strange and picturesque phases of life which are 
depicted are full of immediate interest. 

Turk and the Land of Haig; or, Turkey and Armenia, 
The. Descriptive, historical and picturesque. By 
Antranig Azhderian. 408 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.30. 

This account of the mythical origin, the semi-his- 
torical period and the more recent history of Armenia 
and the Armenians is written by one of the nation 
educated in this country. The entire work is com- 
 n under the strongest national feeling and the 
arger share narrates the present condition of the 
Armenians and their sufferings. 


WAR BOOKS. 


War Memories of an Army Chaplain, By H. C. Trum- 
bull, D.D. With fourteen full-page illustrations 
by Gilbert Gaul, Carlton T. Chapman, R. F. Zog- 
baum, T. de Thulstrup, I. W. Taber, Alice Barber 
Stephens, A.C. Redwood, etc. 421 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 
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Yankee Navy, The. By Tom Masson. Illustrated. 
124 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Mr. Masson has picked out just those things in the 
history of his subject that will interest the average 
reader, and has woven them into an entertaining 
story that begins with the period between the battle 
of Lexington and the first treaty of peace with Great 
Britain in 1783, and is carried down to the other day 
at Manila and Santiago, when the adult fulfilled the 
promise of his childhood and won the admiration of 
the whole world. N.Y. Sun. 





DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: 

The Forest of Arden. By Hamiiton W. Mabie. 

American Bookmen. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 

Glimpses of Modern German Culture. By Prof. Kuno 
Francke. 

Trimalchio’s Dinner. Translated by Harry Thurston Peck. 

Essays on Work and Culture. By Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Modern French Fiction. By Prof. Benjamin W. Wells. 

Turrets, Towers and Temples. Edited by Esther Singleton. 

Drypoints and Drawings. By Paul Helleu. 

Wisdom and Destiny. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

A New Volumeof Essays. By Austin Dobson 

First Reports of a Book Collector. By William Harris 
Arnold. 

Holland and the Hollanders. By Davis S. Heldrum. 

Through China with a Camera. By John Thomson. 

Africa : Its Partition and Its Future. By Henry M. Stanley 
and others. 

The Story of Two Noble Lives. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 

Afterwards. By Ian MacLaren. 

A Woman of Fortune. By S. R. Crockett. 

Tattle Tales of Cupid. By Paul Leicester Ford. 

The Fatal Gift. By F. Frankfort Moore. 

The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. By Jerome K. 
Jerome. 

The Comte de la Muette. By Bernard Capes. 

Alwyn. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

The Title-Mongers. By William Farquhar Payson. 

The Uncalled. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

John Splendid. By Neil Munro. 

The Minister of State. By. J. A. Stewart. 

The Gospel of Joy. By Stopford A. Brooke. 

A Little Girlin Old Boston. By Amanda Douglas. 

Twiddledewit. By Martha Finley. 

The Valiant Runaways. By Gertrude Atherton. 

The Treasure Divers. By Charles F. Holder. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 

The Story of the Revolution. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

The War of 1895. By Richard Harding Davis. 

Thomas Gainsborough. By Walter Armstrong. 

The Highest Andes. By Edward A. FitzGerald, F.R.G.S. 

Roma. By Reinhold Schoener. 

American Lands and Letters. By Donald G. Mitchell (‘ Ik 
Marvel’’) 

The Workers—The West By Walter A. Wyckoff. 

The Lost Word. By Henry van Dyke. 

Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 

The Bashful Earthquake. By Oliver Herford. 

Miss America. By Alexander Black. 

Life’s Comedy. By various authors. 

The Billy-Goat, and Other Comicalities. By E. W. Kemble. 

Commercial Cuba. By William J. Clark, 

Our Navy in the Spanish War. By John R. Spears. 

The Court of the Second Empire. By Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. 

A Short History of Spain. By Mary Platt Parmele. 

The Life and Letters of Eugene Field. By Slason Thompson. 

A New Edition of the Works of George Meredith. 

Some Persons Unknown. By E. W. Hornung. 

Pestalozzi, and the Modern Movement for Universal Ele- 
mentary Education. 

Ethics. By Friedrich Paulsen. 

The Bases of the Mystic Consciousness. By E. Récéjac. 

History of Ancient Philosophy. By W. Windelband. 

Periods of European Literature. Edited by George Saints- 
bury, M.A. 

The Epistles of Paul in Modern English. By George B. 
Stevens, D. D., Fh. D. 

A Manual of Patrology. By Wallace N. Stearns. 

International Critical Commentary, Edited by Prof. C. A. 
Briggs, D. D. 

The Prayer Book and the Christian Life. By C. C. Tiffany, 
D. D. 

The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry van Dyke. 

The Historical Series for Bible Students. Edited by Charles 
Foster Kent. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings, M A. 
D.D 


The Boysof Fairport. By Noah Brooks. 

In Pirate Waters. By Kirk Munroe. 

A New Volume of Poetry by George Meredith. 
Musicand Poetry. By Sidney Lanier. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS—Continued : 
Music and Mauners in the Classical Period. By Henry 
Edward Krehbiel. 
The Column and the Arch. By W. P. P. Longfellow. 
Red Rock. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Frontier Stories of Indians and Pioneers. By Cy Warman. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY : 

The Life and Letters of Archbishop Benson. Edited by his 
son. 

Cardinal Newman as Anglican and Catholic. By Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell. 

Mirabeau. By P. F. Willert. 

Selections from Plato. Edited by Lewis L. Forman. 

Selected Letters of Pliny. Edited by Elmer Truesdell Mer- 
rill. 

The Two Magics. By Henry James. 

Under the Dome of St. Pauls. By Mrs. Emma Marshall. 

Stories of Lowly Life. By C. M. Duppa 

The Shape of Fear and Other Ghostly Stories, By Mrs. Elia 
F. Peattie. 

The Loves of the Lady Arabella. By Mollie Elliot Seawell. 

Dr. Pascal. By Emile Zola. 

A Popular History of France. By Thomas E. Watson. 

Home Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 

Buccaneers and Pirates of our Coasts. By Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 

De Sota and his Men inthe Landof Florida. By Grace King. 

Tales of the Enchanted Isles of the Atlantic. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

The Story of Old Fort London. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 

European History. By George B Adams. 

A History of Greece for High Schools and Academies. By 
George Willis Botsford. 

The Sources of Greek History. By Anna Boynton Thomp- 
son, 

A History of Rome. By Carleton L. Brownson. 

ASource Book of American History. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart. 

Tom Benton’s Luck. By Herbert E. Hamblen. 

The Magic Nuts. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Ave Roma Immortalis. By F. Marion Crawford. 

Japan By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 

Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. By 
Charles Herbert Moore. 

For Peggy's Sake. By Mrs. E. Holilen. 

Pompeii: Its Lifeand Art. By Auguste Mau. 

The Philippine Islands and Their People. By Dean C. Wor- 
cester. 

Highways and Byways of North Wales. By A. G. Bradley. 

When the Birds go North Again. By Mrs. Ella Higginson. 

Physiology of Plants. By J. C. Arthur. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY: 
The Adventures of Francois. By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
Good Americans. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Gallops. By David Gray. 
The World’s Rough Hand. By H. Phelps Whitmarsh. 
Our Conversational Circle. By Agnes H. Morton. 
A Primer of Heraldry for Americans. By Prof. Edward S. 
Holden. 
Madame Butterfly. By John Luther Long. 
Home Economies. By Maria Parloa. 
The Book of the Ocean. By Ernest Ingersoll. 
Down Durley Lane. By Virginia Woodward Cloud. 
Through the Earth. By Clement Fezandié. 
Two Biddicut Boys. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Denise and Ned Toodles. By Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
The Lakerim Athletic Club. By Rupert Hughes. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY: 
A General History of the World. By Victor Duruy. 
Loom and Spindle. By Harriet H. Robinson. 
Mistakes We Make. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Miriam By Gustav Kobbé. 
The Joy of Service. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
The Gentleness of Jesus. By Mark Guy Pearse. 
Mark Time. By Anna R. Brown Lindsay. 
In the Navy. By Warren Lee Goss. 
The Story of the Big Front Door. By Mary F. Leonard. 
Joel Hartford. By James Otis. 
The Blind Brother. By Homer Greene. 
Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. 


E. AND J. B. YOUNG AND COMPANY: 

The Book of Daniel from the Christian Standpoint. By 
John Kennedy, M. A. 

Queen Victoria’s Treasures at Windsor Castle. With notes 
and a description by the Marquis of Lorne. 

The Arch of Faith. By Austin Clare. 

The Prayer Book, its History, Language and Contents. By 
Rev. E. Daniel. 

Holy Thoughts for Quiet Moments. By Rt. Rev. A. H. Dunn. 

The First Book of the Bible. By Rev. T. P. Garnier. 

Memoir of Acton W. Sillitoe, Bishop of Westminster. By 
Rev. H. H. Gowen. 

A Modern Pilgrim in Jerusalem. By Rev. J. Rooker. 

British Birds. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. 

Selected Sermons. By Rev. F. B. Woodward. 

Alured D’Eresby’s Inheritance. By Annette Lyster. 

A Bad Little Girl and her Good Little Brother. By Mrs. E. 
E. Cuthell. 
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E. AND J. B. YOUNG AND COMPAN Y—Continued : 
The Bell in the Forest. By Beatrice Radford. 
The Dog at Number Twelve. By Catherine Mary MacSorley. 
By the Gail Water. By Ezra Napier Lefroy. 
= Probation. By the Author of ‘‘ The Colston Grange 
shost.”’ 
Herbert Clutterbuck. 
In His Service. By S. L. G. H. 
Mar and Lettice. By Hester White. 
May-Duke Blossoms. By Phoebe Allen. 
Nellie and her Models. By Rev. G. R. Wynne. 
On Music’s Wings. By Mabel E. Wotton. 
Otterburn Chase. By C. N. Carvalho. 
The Picture on the Stairs. By Mrs. E. Hohler. 
Reuben Thorne’s Temptation. By Mrs. Henry Clarke. 
Rough Cast. By Christabel R. Coleridge. 
The Royal Pardon. By M. B. Cox. 
Ruby. By Mollie E. Jamieson. 
A Settler’s Story. By F. B. Forester. 
The Silver Salvors. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The Story of Priscilla. By M. E. Fowler. 
The Theft of the Princess. By F. Bayford Harrison. 
Tormentilla. By Liesa Forest. 
Uncle Isaac’s Money. By Emily Pearson Finnemore. 


FREDERICK WARNE AND COMPANY: 
Famous British Battles from Crecy to Apye. By H. R. 
Clinton. 
Heraldry, Ancient and Modern. Including Boutell’s 
Heraldry, Revised Edition 
“In the Shadow of the Hills,’ forming a third series of 
quiet stories from an old woman's garden. 


R. F. FENNO AND COMPANY: 
The Romance of a Midshipman. By W. Clark Russell. 
Wedlock. By John Strange Winter. 
Father and Son. By Arthur Paterson. 
The Gun-Runner. By Bertram Mitford. 
The Golden Age of Transylvania. By Maurus Jokai. 
The Story of a Genius. From the German of Ossip Schubin. 
The Real Bismarck. By Jules Hocke. 
The Fall of Santiago. By Thomas J. Vivian. 
The Casino Girl in London. By Herself, 
The Invisible Playmate. By William Canton. 
Edwin Drood. By Charles Dickens 
John Jasper’s Secret. By Charles Dickens. 


DREXEL BIDDLE: 
The Land of the Long Night. By Paul du Chaillu. 
The Laurel Walk. By Mary Louisa Molesworth. 
Paving the Way. By S. Newland. 
Giles Ingilby. By W. E. Norris. 
The Money Market. By K. F. Benson. 


R. H. RUSSELL: 


Sketches and Cartoons. By Charles Dana Gibson. 

The Shadow-of the Trees. By Robert’ Burns Wilson. 

Comical Coons, By E. W. Kemble. 

The Arkansan Bear, By Albert Bigelow Paine and Frank 
Ver Beck. 

The Hollow Tree. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 

The Queen's Garland. Selected and arranged by Fitz Roy 
Carrington. 

The King’s Lyrics. Selected and arranged by Fitz Roy 
Carrington. 

Sporting Rhymes and Pictures. By J. L C. Booth. 

Sybil’s Garden of Pleasant Beasts. By Sybil and Katharine 
Corbet. 

Lady Ursula. By Anthony Hope. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. By Edmond Rostand. 

Beyond the Border. By Walter Douglas Campbell. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS COMPANY: 

The Poems of Richard Realf, with a Memoir by Col. Richard 
J. Hinton. 

Catharine of Siena. By Arthur T. Pierson. 

In Christ Jesus. By Arthur T. Pierson. 

Standard Intermediate School Dictionary. Edited by James 
C. Fernald. 

Studies in Texts, for Family and Church. By Joseph 
Parker. 

The Expert Cleaner. By Rev. Henry J. Seaman. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS: 


Contes de la Vie Rustique. Arranged with Notes by 
G. Castegnier. 

Logical Chart for Teaching and Learning the French Con- 
jugation. By Stanislas Le Roy. 

Catherine, Catherinette, et Catarina. By Arséne Alexandre. 

Manual of French Verbs. Prepared by Winona Crew. 

Deutsches Drillmaster in German. By S. Deutsch. 

Constructive Process for Learning German. By A. Drey 
spring. 

The Examination of Horses as to Soundness and Selection 
as to Purchase. By Edward Sewell. 

Text Book of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. By 
E. Franklin Smith. 

Cathedral Bells By Rév. John Talbot Smith. 

Essays in Dramatic Criticism with Impressions of some 
Modern Plays. By L. Dupont Syle. 

English-Latin Vocabulary tor use with Scudder’s Latin 
Reader. By Miss K . Wendell. 
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‘*Godefroi and Yolande’’—‘‘ The Paternal State in France and Germany ’’— 
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tion ’’—‘‘ The Control of the Tropics’’—‘‘ Causes and Consequences ’’—* Life of 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin ’’—‘* America’s Foreign Policy ’’—‘‘ Studies of Good and 
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Songs of Action—A Life of Montaigne—Sketch Books—Letters to a Long-Time 
Friend—War Memories of an Army Chaplain— Napoleon III—Over the Alps ona 
Bicycle-A New Book About Siam—The People of Our Neighborhood -General 
Miles’ Notes of European Armies—The Wonderful Century—Productive Co-oper- 
ation in Great Britain—Living Journalism—Modern Europe—Klondike Nuggets— 
The Works of Lord Byron—A Book for Boys—The Historical Development of 
Modern Europe. } 
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—=Mr. Murray is publishing a work entitled 
‘‘ The Tides and Kindred Phenomena,’’ by 
Professor G. H. Darwin, of Cambridge. 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
=‘‘ Concerning Isabel Carnaby ’’ is the title 
of the novel by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 
which is to be published shortly by D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 
’ H ee ’ ’? . . 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate =‘ Tom Benton’s Luck ’’ is the title of a 
new book by the author of ‘‘On Many Seas,” 
bd - sé e Rae ~*~ »?? 
reaches various forms of and ‘The General Manager's Story.”” Mr. 
Hamblen has written, this time, an American 
Dyspepsia that no other boy’s story of stirring adventure by land and ; 
on ; : i ‘tome sea, with the same freshness and graphic truth- 
medicine seems to touch. fulness that has made his two earlier books so 
aan reak opular. 
It assists the weakened it 
stomach, and makes the 
’ The Fulness of Time. 
~ > 
process of digestion natural When the seeds were ready, one by one, 
Through the earth they broke ; 
an d casy. Pleasant to take. When the bud was ready, lo! the sun 


Touched it, and it woke. 


. When the heart was ready, half a breath 
For sale by all Druggists. Rent the veil it wore; 


When the soul was ready, loving Death 
Ope’d a wider door. 


From ‘‘ Songs of Destiny,” 
by Julia P. Dabney. 
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WEBSTER'S 


NG 


WEBSTER'S 
| INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U. S. Supreme Court, says: 


“T commend it to all as the one great standard authority.” 


It excels in the ease with which the eye finds the word sought; 
in accuracy of definition; in effective methods of indicating pronun- 
ciation; in terse and comprehensive statements of facts and in practical 


use as 2 working dictionary. 





Specimen pages etc., sent on application. 


r= G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


The Evening Star 


Published daily except Sunday at 
30 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET 


In addition to all the latest local and telegraphic 
news of the day, the exceptional features of the STAR 
are its Washington correspondence, giving bright, 
clear, photographic views of Washington politics and 
politicians, and its Book Reviews—published on 
Wednesdays. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YEAR 
The Star Publishing Company 
30 South Seventh Street Philadelphia 


Sample copies sent on request 





“CYCO”’ BEARINGS 

DUST PROOF AXLE TUBES 
ANTI-RAVELING COLLECTOR 
REVERSIBLE BAIL SPRING 


These valuable features are all patented and contained only 


The Four Latest and Best 
Improvements ever made 
in a CARPET SWEEPER 


Ask your dealer for them. Write for 


in the BISSELL. 
The celebrated WANAMAKER 


booklet describing same. 
sweeper contains all of the above valuable devices. 
of them have been sold and every one is fully guaranteed. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 
Bissell’s Upholstered Handles in Figured Velour. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Sweeper Makers in the Worid 


103 Chamber St., New York 


Thousands 


Grand Rapids, Mich. | 





Published Morning, Evening, Sunday and Weekly 
Average Daily circulation “4 
during year of 1897 45,000 Copies 
( Morning and Evening together) 
Sworn Circulation larger than all local German 
Papers combined. The only paper in Pennsylvania 
that publishes twice a day, Sunday and Weekly. 


Write for a Rate Card for Advertising. 
Sample Copies sent on request. 


German Daily Gazette Publishing Co. 
Office, S. W. Cor. 7th and Race Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 





‘TWO BEAUTIFUL OIL COLOR 


REPRODUCTIONS. 


Size, 20x 49 inches. Printed in 15 colors on 
heavy plate paper. 


A Marvel of Reproductive Art, excelling in size and ip 
richness of coloring any similar publication 
ever offered the public. 








and BATTLESHIP “‘ IOWA,” 
The Prideof Our Navy, 
Painted by FRED. PANSING. 


Either picture sent postpaid on receipt of 25c in stamps, or both 
pictures on receipt of 40c in stamps. 


| 


| Address SACKETT & WILHELMS CO., Publishers, 
Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK 
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LAIRD & LEE’S Sev 26 owand Reference Works. 


An Eastern Boy in Quest of Hidden Treasure. 


Rex Wayland’s Fortune : 
By H. A. STANLEY. 


or, The Secret of the Thunderbird. 


Graphically and profusely illustrated with half-tones and line engravings by our own artists. 


12mo, about 


350 pages, bound in extra cloth, with an original and attractive cover design stamped in gold and ink, with gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


An exceptionally fine and wholesome story. 
eaks and strange recesses of the mysterious Olympics. 


interesting information about former Indian Princes and Princesses of a most picturesque region. 


Will carry old and young by storm. 
Genuinely American. 


Opie Read’s Pure and Delightful Works of Fiction. 
Handsomely gotten up and sold in complete sets or single 
volumes, printed on fine laid paper, bound in Holliston 
cloth, gold tops, uncut side and bottom edges, stamped in 
gold and ink with an original and artistic cover design. Six 
volumes in a box, $6.00; single volumes, $1.00. 
Old Ebenezer. The Jucklins. 
My Young Master. A Kentucky Colonel. 
On the Suwanee River. A Tennessee Judge. 

Mr. Read stands among the first of the American Novelists of 
to-day. His work is the soul of humor and of sentiment. His 
situations are dramatic and his character sketches positively 
unique. Since ‘‘ The Jucklins,’’ Mr. Read has given the world 
‘“*My Young Master,” of which Zhe Boston Budget says: “‘ It 
has that hold upon the heart and mind that leaves one the better 
for its reading.” 

A Timely Book, A Valuable Book, 

A Companion Volume to the ‘‘ Salva-Webster Spanish-English 

English-Spanish Dictionary.” 


Laird & Lee’s Vest-Pocket Practical Spanish 


Instructor. 

By F. M. DE RIVAS,a graduate of the University of Sevilla 
(Spain) and St. Edmund’s College, London (England). 

One Sound for every Letter Not a Dictionary but a Common- 
Sense System of Learning Spanish. Does not confuse but teaches. 

200 pages of instruction in the practical pronunciation and use 
of the Spanish language, arranged systematically compactly, 
and within the understanding oF every person, no irksome or 
confusing rules of grammar, over 5,000 different forms of phrases 
in common use in a list of over 2,000 names of Spanish officials, 
ships, cities, etc., with their correct pronunciation. Silk cloth, 
embossed, 25 cents ; morocco, full gilt, 50 cents. 


Tan Pile Jim or a Yankee Waif Among the 


Bluenoses. 

By B. FREEMAN ASHLEY. Izmo, cloth, beautifully illustrated, 
gilt top, with stamp in gold and colors on side and back. 
$1.00. 

A bright and clever story for youngsters of all ages. It is 
redolent of the woods, streams and lakes, and is full of incident 
and adventure made vivid by illustrations, 


Dick and Jack’s Adventures on Sable Island. 
By B. FREEMAN ASHLEY. 12m0, cloth, illustrated, gilt top, with 
stamp in gold and colors on side and back. $1.00. 

A story of two boys stranded on this inhospitable coast, (the 
most dangerous part of the Atlantic and the scene of the terrible 
Burgogne disaster) and who spent one whole year among 
adventures of a most varied and captivating nature with the 
rough and generous fellows who live on the island. 


Air Castle Don; or, From Dreamland to 
Hardpan. 
By B. FREEMAN ASHLEY. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, gilt top, with 
stamp in gold and colors on side and back. $1.00. 

There is a breeziness about this tale that makes it very attrac- 
tive. The characters are real flesh and blood and there is a sim- 
plicity and earnestness in the telling that touches the best part of 
a healthy boy’s nature. 


The Heart of a Boy. 
From the 166th Edition of Edmondo de Amicis. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, gilt top, with stamp in gold and colors on side 
and back. $1.00. 


We could hardly name a better book for a boy or girl, nor one | 


more likely to be read by them. No one ever began to read it 


without being held spellbound to the last pase and no one ever | 


rose from this story without being inspired for nobler life. 


A Chord From a Violin. 
By WINIFRED AGNES HALDANE. 
type. 75 cents. 

It is a strain from human life, played with artistic effect. Full 
of incident and sentiment. It is one of the few books ithat 
has that degree of sentiment so artistically interwoven with it 
that it leaves an imprint upon the memory much more lasting 


than the story itself. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, 








Stirring and realistic incidents in the hunting grounds, the forests, mountains, lofty 
Not a word, scene, or description that is not true to nature. 


Full of 
Thrilling, dramatic, pathetic. 


Endorsed by the Public, the Press, and the Army 


and Navy. 


Salva-Webster Spanish-English English- 
Spanish Dictionary. 


A Companion Volume to “ Laird & Lee's Vest Pocket Practical 
Spanish Instructor.’’ 
6,000 copies sold in six weeks. 40,000 words and definitions. 


Contains besides the Dictionary proper, Conversation, Practi- 
cal Letter Writer, Colored Maps of Spanish Speaking Countries 
and Lists of Consulates, Irregular Verbs, Spanish Abbreviations, 
Spanish Proper Names, Weights and Measures, Values of For- 
eign Coins,a Geographical and Biographical Encyclopedia, etc. 


Prominent men in the service of our country now ee this 





work asan authority: Admiral George Dewey, U. N. 7. 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles, U. S. A. ; Capt. Robley D. Salil U.S.N. 
Maj Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, 0.6.4. ; Capt. C. D Sigsbee, U. § 

Capt. Theo. F. Jewell, U.S : Capt F. H. McCalla, U.S. N. 





Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, U. s: A., and many others, equally as 
prominent, whose letters are on file in our office. 

Prices : Flexible cloth, red edges not Indexed, 30 cents; stiff 
silk cloth, marbled edges, Complete Double Index, 60 cents. 


The Grimm-Webster German-English and 
English-German Dictionary. 

About 30,000 words defined in both English and German. 
Compiled by eminent authorities from the works of the greatest 
philologists in German and English. German spelled according 
to the new Puttkammer Orthography. Portraits of the Grimm 
brothers and Noah Webster. Also other appropriate illustra- 
tions. 

Flexible cloth, red edges, not Indexed, 25 cents. Stiff silk 
cloth, red edges, double index, 50 cents. Morocco, full gilt, 
doubleingdex, $1.00. 


The Modern Webster Pronouncing and 
Defining Dictionary. 

16mo, Illustrated, 432 pages. 60,000 definitions. Stiff cloth, 
not Indexed, 25 cents. Same, stiff cloth, Indexed, 50 cents. 
Morocco, full gilt, $1.00. 

“There are dictionaries and then again there are dictionaries, 
but the ‘ Modern Webster’ is the acme of perfection in this line.’’ 
—Ram’s Horn. 


Lee’s Home and Business Instructor. 
Illustrated. 400 pages Famous specialists wrote the follow- 
ing Departments: Law, Banking, Penmanship, Letter-Writing, 
Public Speaking, Book- keeping, Social Forms, Technical Terms, 
Vocabulary, etc. A work of inestim~ble value. 


Flexible silk cloth, 25 cents. Same, library style, 50 cents. 


Same, morocco, full gilt, $1.co. 


Square 16mo, silk cloth, gold | 


Lee’s Pocket Encyclopedia Britannica. 

448 pages. Illustrated with 84 original portraits, 6 full-page 
maps. Coversa field peculiarly its own. Indispensable in every 
home and office. 

Limp cloth, red edges, 25 cents. Same, extra silk cloth, red 
edges, 50 cents. Leather, full gilt, $1.00. 


Conklin’s Handy Manual. 
Revised and Enlarged. The Census, Dingley Bill complete, 
compared with McKinley and W ilson Tariffs, the Civil War 


Record, and a wonderful amount of facts not ‘found in other 
1,800,000 copies sold. Flexi- 


| books 50 full-page colored maps. 
| ble cloth, red edges, 25 cents. Library style, 50 cents. Morocco, 
full gilt, $1.00. 
Lee’s Vest Pocket Pointers. 
For Busy People. 20,000 facts of great importance. Lexicon 


of Foreign, Legal, and Technical Terms, Patent Laws, Parlia- 


mentary Rules, Constitution of the U. S., Population, Location, 


etc., of Important Countries and Cities of the World, Postal 
Laws, Electoral Vote for President. Quick Answers to all Ques- 
tions. 


Limp cloth, red edges, 25 cents. Morocco, gilt, 50 cents. 


by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, Chicago. 
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An Afternoon Newspaper 
of Philadelphia that can be 
read with pleasure and 
profit by all members of 


the family, PUTT TT RTS 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice quality 
pondence, should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envelopes to match (the old 
and reliable line ). 


of stationery for their corres- 


These goods are presented 
in Superfine and /xtra Superfine Brands, the 
latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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GlLGHRIS] 


PATENT 


FRUIT | 


AND 


FOOD 
JAR } 


‘The Best Jar on Earth”’ 








Seals the contents absolutely air-tight. 
vents fermentation and formation of mould. The porcelain- 
lined cone-shaped cover does it. A pleasure to put up fruit 
in it. Invented and patented by a practical housekeeper. 
This jar will admit the hand, permitting the proper arrange- 
ment of contents. Supplanting all other makes of jars. 


For sale by JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Philadelphia, 
mave BY THE GILCHRIST JAR CO. 


515 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. U.S.A. 


The 
Book 


Positively pre- 


Large, handsome, unique magazine 
for all lovers of books. 


Send for free particulars. 


THE BOOK LOVER 


1203 F Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Lover 


ge ()sterman-Bicycle Bell 


IMPROVED 1898 PATTERN 





The neatest and best bell yet in- 
vented. None to compare in con- 
struction and tone. The demand has 
been fora bell that could be worked 
quietly and with ease, a loud tone, and 
constructed in a manner so as not to 
get out of order: and asthe demand 
has been for a perfect bell we claim 
to have reached that point. 


A Few Points Above Other Bells. 

1—When in action rings like an elec- 
tric bell. 

2—No inconvenience in ringing the 
bell. 

3—The slightest touch gives a loud 
and clear ring, 

4—It is strong in construction and the 
faster the speed the sharper the 
alarm. Can be adjusted to any 
wheel. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


For sale by all first class dealers. 
338 N. Ilth Street, Philadelphia 


Factory: 
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Handy Volume Classics. 


Books by Famous Authors. 
covers. 


Printed on fair paper and bound in neat cloth 
16mo, size, 534 x 4 inches. 


Our Special Price, 10 cents a volume; by mail, 15 cents 


The Reveries of a Bachelor. By Ik. Marvel. 

—_ of Ancient Rome. By Lord Macau- 
ay. 

A Tillyloss Scandal. By J. M. Barrie. 

Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

The Coming Race. By Lord Lytton. 

Dream Life. By Ik. Marvel. 


Frankenstein; or, The Modern Prome- 
theus. By Mrs. Shelley. 


Mosses from an Old Manse. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 


The Scarlet Letter. 
thorne. 


By Nathaniel Haw- 


Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 

Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

Paul and _ Virginia. By Bernardin de 
St. Pierre. 

Story of an African Farm. By Olive 
Schreiner. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By Wm. 
EK. Aytoun, 

Lucile. By Owen Meredith. 

Sartor Resartus. 

The Idylls of the King. By Lord Tennyson. 

The Pleasures of Life. 
Lubbock. 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. 


3y Thomas Carlyle. 


By Sir John 


Mornings in Florence. By John Ruskin. 


Rab and His Friends. By Dr. John Brown. 


The Greatest Thing in the World, and 
Other Addresses. By Prof. Henry 
Drummond. 


Lalla Rookh. By Thomas Moore. 

In Memoriam. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
The Princess. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Rasselas. By Samuel Johnson. 
Selections from Robert Browning. 
Past and Present. By Thomas. Carlyle. 


Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus. 


Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Carlyle. 

Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin. 

Queen of the Air. By John Ruskin. 

Lowell’s Poems. 

Ethics of the Dust. By John Ruskin. 

Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. 

Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. By Lord Byron. 

Crown of Wild Olive. By John Ruskin. 


Discourses of Epictetus, with Notes. 
Translated by George Long. 


Old Mam’selle’s Secret. By E. Marlitt. 
Representative Men. By R. W. Emerson. 


By Thomas 


Bracebridge Hall. By W. Irving. 

Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
By De Quincey. 

St. Mark’s Rest. By Ruskin. 


The following in two volumes. 


20 cents a set; by mail, 30 cents 


The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. 


Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles Lamb. 
Emerson’s Essays. 





Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By H. B. Stowe. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK. 








Book 


ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH MARKS 
A MAN AS REFINED and cultivated 
far more than DRESS or MANNER 
can. The most useful tool for 
acquiring an Accurate Use 
of English is 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & 
Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. It is 
a moderate sized, but full, easily handled, 
low-priced reference book, contajning 
923 pages, 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
1,225 Pictorial Illustrations, Synonyms, 
Antonyms, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Dic- 
tion, Disputed Pronunciation, Abbrevi- 
ations, etc. This book contains the 
English Language as it is to-day. 
It is incomparably the newest and best 
Dictionaty in existence for the every-day 
use of English speaking people. 


“No one can conceive the wealth of information, the conveni- 
ence for reference, the elimination of non-essentials which 
make this book worth much more than the price to any student, 
teacher, or writer.’’-—Boston Journal of Education. 


8vo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, $4.00. 
Indexed, 50 cents additional. 


For sale by all book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER AND TAYLOR CO., 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 





LONDON AND PARIS STYLES 


At this old-established and re- 
liable headquarters can always 
be found the latest styles of Coif- 
fures at prices lower than else- 
where, for the following reasons : 

We have the largest assortment 
in this city. 

We import our material direct. 

We manufacture all goods be- 
longing to the trade. 

We buy only for cash, 





Illustrated Catalogue sent to customers out of town. 
Goods sent by mail everywhere. 


BECK’S HAIR STORE. 36 North Eighth St., Phila. 
Between Filbert and Arch Sts. 
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Is your favorite pattern shown here? 
r. as this line represents the most desi- 
DS EIR rable patterns made in 
Patek ss brand during the past half-century ot => 
Nas ee manufacturing. But the latest pro- 2) 
f procured of your local dealer. Ask ioe Se, 
ao for 1847" goods—ftake no substi- 
uine Rogers quality, famous for long 
ca hard wear. Made only by 
5 FI MeriIpen, Conn. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
for Catalogue No. 54 P, show-@U & 
ing this illustration enlarged ; Yad i. 


We do not furnish every one ae. 

“184 7 Rogers oF 
99 » 

Bros.”? —=> 

Zs ductions in this reliable brand can be 
tute—and you will receive the gen- PS 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 7) 
of “a Ifyou are interested, send Cgve eS 
SINS 

also beautiful half tones of new styles. S, 









JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


it’s genuine 


if on the face and back of every 
card of the famous DeLong Hooks 
and Eyes you find the words: 


See that *,, 


hump 
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PHILADELPHIA 
WOOD 
AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


REMOVED TO 


723 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


TevePpHone 56-45D 


THOMSON’S 
* Glove: Fitting ”’ 


Corsets 


need no 
“breaking-in,” 
neither will they 







money back if 
they do 


A Paris Shape 


(Short Hip) 
Is the season’s mos 
successful model. 






| ov 
“GET Style R/HL 


Hanscom’ s 


We probably retail more high-grade coffee than any 
one store in America. Our best Mocha and Java is 
in a class by itself. It’s exclusive in that it possesses 
a fineness of quality not found in any other coffee. 
The peculiar richness and delicacy of flavor is only 
approximated in similar goods. 36c. lb.; 5 Ibs. 


$1.70. 
Be glad to mail our complete price catalog free. 


1311 MARKET STREET 


Opposite 


break down — your 


Wanamaker’s 


=~ 
A Well-Kept Shoe 


is acomfort and credit to the wearer. 


soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe ae | 
better and wears better than one that’s 
stiff and unyielding. 


ICI Leather 
Dressing 
will not only polish your shoes but make ff 
them soft. It’s a medicine for leather. ] 
The ingredients of Vici Leather Dressing 
are used in finishing the most famous shoe 
leather in the world—Vici Kid. That’s a 


little secret you didn’t know before. 


There’s a book full of just such secrets about shoes 
and their care, that you can have if you will send us 
your name and address, 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, het Pa. 





For ae by 4 John Wanamaker and all other dealers. 


in Baking is attained 
by those who use our 


Perfection 
! ‘‘Peerless Shred”’ 
Cocoanut 


well known to the Bakers and Confec- 
tioners that no other can be substituted 
for it in their best productions. 


You can have the best, if you buy the 
‘¢ PEERLESS.”’ 


T HE superior qualities of this brand are so 


MANUFACTURED BY 


KEYSTONE COCOANUT CO. 


122-124 No. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 
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_Book News _ 


“BOOK NEWS” 


MONTHLY 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Too many books are made now-a-days for any one to 
hope to read them all. Perhaps the reading of two or 
three books in a thousand would class one as a well-read 


person, if the right books were chosen. 


A helpful friend is ‘‘ Book News,’ a monthly maga- 


zine, now sixteen years old. 


It gives a helpful, unbiased word of books as they 
appear, noticing more than three thousand each year. A 
corps of experts learn about the books for you. Individ- 
ual notions are not obtruded. ‘Book News’”’ tells, in a 
paragraph or a page, what the book is. You can then 
decide intelligently whether or not you need to read it. 


You can know about it, at least. 


Contributions from Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, London, and Canada keep ‘ Book News’”’ 
readers in touch with the world of books. Pictures from 


the new books are freely used. 


Each issue of ‘ Book News,’’ except the holiday 
double number, has a plate paper portrait of some author 
of note. No publication in the country has equaled 
“Book News’”’ in this feature. . 


Sample copies cheerfully sent. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PUBLISHER PHILADELPHIA 
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_ Book _ 


News 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY’S 
FALL ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Just Issued. 
ENOCH, THE PHILISTINE. 


By LE Roy HOOKER. 
A Traditional Romanee of Philistia, Egypt, and the Great Pyramid. Striking Egyptian Cover Design, by 


W. W. Denslow. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


_ An innovation in style and subject, and a valuable contribution to historic fiction. Masterpieces in descrip- 
tion are illumined by touches of charming sentiment, set forth in quaint and exquisite English, producing 
one of the most remarkable books of the century. 


BONNIE MACKIRBY. 


A Romance of Our Own Time. By LAURA DAYTON FESSEN- 
DEN, author of ‘‘ A Colonial Dame.’’ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
The story of an international marriage in which American 
capital purchases neither a titled husband nor old estates. Told 
in an entertaining style, both bright and dignified. 


MARGARE 


By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


AT THE BLUE BELL INN. 


By J.S. FLETCHER, author of ‘‘When Charles I. was King,’’ 
and ‘“‘In the Days of Drake.’’ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Character sketches of the time of Cromwell, written in ex- 


| quisite old style English. 


T WYNNE. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A powerful story of human life in this author’s best vein. 


ROMOLA. 


By GEORGE ELIoT. 

An entirely new edition of this celebrated classic. Large type, 
new plates. Fifty-six full page illustrations which are 
works of art in monogravure. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, 
boxed, $3.00. 


This rich production isa valuable and fitting presentation 
of the greatest work of a woman who will always be classed 
among the first English novelists. 


A DAUGHTER OF CUBA. 


By HELEN M. BOWEN. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A story of the Cuban Insurrection. 


A MAID OF THE FRONTIER. 


By HENRY SPOFFORD CANFIELD. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
Descriptive of life in the Southwest. 


ALONG 
THE BOSPHORUS. 


By SusAN E. WALLACE (Mrs. Lew Wallace.) 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

From the pen of Mrs. Wallace comes the most interesting and 
impressively written book of travel and observation in foreign 
countries that has been put upon the market for many years. 
Her style is rich in everything that makes pleasant reading. 


MY INVISIBLE PARTNER. 


A Psychological Romance By Tuomas S. DENISON. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 
A story of adventure in the West. 


PHBE TILSON. 


By Mrs. FRANK POPE HUMPHREY. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Fascinating, appealing, pathetic. 


[NOW IN PRESS.|] 


ARMAGEDDON. 


By STANLEY WATERLOO, author of ‘‘ Story of Ab,’’ ‘‘A Man and a Woman.’’ A Prophetic Romance. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


A Romance of the Great Gunpowder Plot. By F. KIMBALL 
SCRIBNER and CHARLES S. BENTLEY. 12mo0, cloth, $1.00. 


A CRUISE UNDER THE 
CRESCENT. 


By CHARLES WARREN STODDARD, Illustrated by W. W. Denslow. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
An interesting description of Oriental travel, written by an 
able and sympathetic observer in an excellent literary style. 


WOMAN AND THE SHADOW. 


By ARABELLA KENEALY. 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 
A portrayal of English high life. 


ALI ABOUT THE BABY. 


With Appendix Scientifically treating the Limitation of Off- 
spring and Either Sex at Will. By RoB+RT N. TOOKER, 
M.D. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


The best book on the subject. 


Send for complete Catalogue of New and Recent Publications, with Full Lists, giving latest additions to the 
three Famous Libraries of Beautiful 12mos. 


THE TWENTIETH THE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY. 


CENTURY 12M0OS. 


ALPHA SERIES. 


New plates, large type, extra woven Nearly Two Hundred Titles by best The finest library book for the price. 


paper. Special soft finish cloth biad- authors. Bound in genuine red pol- Bound in elegant green corded silk 
ing, national emblematic designs in ished buckram, gold tops, brushed cloth, back and side titles, gold top, 
gold. Gold side and back titles. Gilt edges, side and back titles in gold. silk bookmark; new plates, laid 
tops, brushed edges. Fifty titles by New plates, large type. No Name paper. Nearly one hundred and sixty- 


best authors. Extra large 12mos. 
$1.50 per vol. 


of Series on books. $1.00 per vol. 


five titles by best authors. 75 cents 
per vol. 





Chicago. 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY. 
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Book News 


“S-H-« M’ 


Bias Brush Edge Skirt Binding 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 
Every one says: . 
“Tt is the best Brush Edge Skirt Binding that has ever been produced” 


That combination of S: H: & M: Bias Velveteen with a perfect 
Brush Edge takes them all—a brush that’s as immeasurably superior to 
any other that’s on the market as S- H: & M- Bias Velveteen is ahead of 
the ordinary article. 

THE CURVE is the taking feature—the natural, graceful curve 
caused by the bias velveteen heading—conforming perfectly to the shape 
of the skirt without the puckering and gathering that are unavoidable in a 
straight-edge brush binding. Nothing else will fit the new flounced skirt 
which is the fashion this season. 


“S. H. & M.” is stamped on every yard. 


DO NOT OVERHEAT ‘ 
VERY COMFORTABLE 






NO RUBBER 
NO ODOR 





FOR SUITS AND WRAPS 


Shed rain, are stylish, durable, porous to air and hygienic. 


They come in 
black and colors, 
and have this stamp 





In addition to the above stamp on the cloth, all ready-made ga-ments should have a silk label—‘‘ CRAVENETTE.”’ 
xX 
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THE END- FAIR O OF MISS items MARIA. = Hie McLaws - OF 


AOVEMBER: 1898: 


IBOOK NEWSR 


Entered, August 29, 1882 (Hon. Timothy O. Howe, Postmaster-General), at the Philadelphia Post Office as second-class matter 
PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
PUBLISHER 
| 50 Cents a Year For Sale by Newsdealers Everywhere 








Organized in 1847. Assets, $32,218,031.25. 
HARRY F. WEST, PRESIDENT. 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON, VICE-PRESIDENT. JOHN W. HAMER, MANAGER LOAN DEPARTMENT. 
HENRY C. BROWN, SECRETARY AND TREASURER. HENRY C. LIPPINCOTT, MANAGER OF AGENCIES. 
JESSE J. BARKER, ACTUARY. OLIVER P. REX, M. D., MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 


UP-TO-DATE 


THERE HAS BEEN NO FORWARD MOVEMENT in Life Insurance which the 
PENN MUTUAL did not initiate, or in which it did not immediately participate when 
its wisdom and equity were established. 


FIRST, in Non-forfeiture, Incontestability, and Liberality of Contract, the 


Penn |Yfutual | ife [nsurance (ompany 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Now Issues a NEW POLICY incomparably superior to that of any or all competitors, for it is the most 
liberal and advantageous offered. 


ILLUSTRATION, scortsion'egatas THE GUARANTEE 


‘ ‘ Policies for $10,000 ; 
SOS, She SSD: Sepeney Se. after the payment of THREE ANNUAL PREMIUMS in cash 
; provides for 
In case of Lapse of Policy. 


At | Loan |_ ae : Ist. A Cash Surrender Value. 
Cash bong Gis Mataied Seo. 2d. A Loan equal in amount to the cash 
Year| Value | ance Without any value. 

Notice from the 

Insured. 3d. Extended Insurance for the Full amount 

si of Policy, without the request of the 

164 days. Policy-holder, or 

yao 


4th. A Paid-up Policy. 
340 


IT 1S PURELY MUTUAL 


When you take out a policy itis your company; you 
become a member, entitled with your associates to control 
it by electing trustees and officers. Your rights are not 
surrendered to the owners of stock capital. There is no 
capital. 


SSERRERSER 


s 
88888s88ssssss 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


o 
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